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“TIT cannot tell vou how appreciative I 


am of the cooperation and not the per- 
functory courtesy but the warm kind- 
ness of the a \ people at Idlewild coe 
ind particularly the ‘faceless and name- 
less’ I contacted by phone.” 


— (U.S8.) Passenger Citation 
New York to Swift Current) 


“It gives me pleasure to draw attention 


to the most efficient manner in which 

your flying and ground crews carrie -d 

out their duties during my recent busi- 

ness tour. They are deserving of the 
highest praise.” 

— (British) Passenger Citation 

(London to Montreal and Trinidad, return) 


The generous appreciation of TCA passengers is a con- 
tinual encouragement in our endeavour to provide the 
highest type of service. We welcome critical comment, 
too. If in any instance TCA service has failed to 
measure up to its standards, I would esteem it a real 
favor if you would write to me personally, Any such 
letter will be gratefully acknowledged. 


— W. GORDON WOOD, Vice-President, Sales. 


TRANS: -CANADA AIR LINES 


AIR PARCEL POST e AIR EXPRESS e AIR FREIGHT 


ASSE 


NGERS 


AIR MAIL 


“Travelling very frequently by other 
lines, I was very pleased and pleas- 
antly surprised by the good service 
aboard your aircr aft, and by the care 
that TCA flight personnel takes of its 
3 
passengers. 
— (Swiss) Passenger Citation 
(St. John’s, Nfld. to New York) 
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John Diefenbaker Donald Fleming Davie Fulton 





FOR TWO DECADES the political health of Canada has steadily deteriorated. 
The affliction has been the chronic weakness of the Opposition, a condition 
which has resulted in a progressive enfeeblement of Parliament, fatty degenera- 
tion of the Government and a growth of public apathy. It began with the dis- 
integration of the Conservative party in 1935 and has persisted because of the 
Tory failure to make any appreciable recovery. A Conservative revival would 
quickly end the malady. A Conservative slump would leave the country 
with one big party, opposed only by splinter groups — virtually a state of 
political dissolution. 


What happens to the Conservative party, 
then, concerns everyone who wants a vig- 
orous Parliament and sound Government. 
It is an interest that over-rides party af- 

to filiation and political conviction. For this 
reason, the convention the Conservatives 
will hold next month to choose a new na- 
tional leader is much more than a fam- 
ily affair for Tories. Even those who will 
never cast a vote for a Conservative can- 
didate must pray that the delegates will 
not, through shortsightedness, foolish sen- 
timent, narrow prejudice or mistaken loy- 
alty, repeat their errors of the past twenty 
years. 

Not all the troubles of the Conserva- 
tives since 1935 have been due to poor 
leadership. But the leaders must bear the 
main responsibility for failure to heal 
schisms, failure to win the undivided loy- 
alty of people of conservative mind, and, 
most important, failure to give the party 
more reason for being than simply a hun- 
ger for office. If the party is to recover its 
health, the new leader must surely be one Sidney Smith 
who can correct the errors of the past. All the qualities. 
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Obvious Choice for Conservatives 
Cracks in the Russian Empire 
The Face is Familiar 


Independence and Self-Interest 


Can he be found among the Conserva- 
tive parliamentary group? There is no 
good reason to believe he can. There 1s 
every reason to believe that he can be 
found outside the group but within th 
party. The man stands out. He would have 
been the leader fourteen vears ago, had he 
not stepped aside to let John Bracken take 
the job. He ought to have had it then, and 
he should have it now. He is Dr. Sidney 
Smith, President of the University of To- 
ronto. The overwhelming arguments in his 
favor make him the single, logical choice. 
If he is reluctant, he should be drafted. 

The three members of the Conservative 
parliamentary group most prominently in 
the contest for the leadership are John 
Diefenbaker, Donald Fleming and Davie 
Fulton. All three are able parliamentari- 
ans. They would probably make excellent 
cabinet ministers. But they are not leaders. 

Mr. Diefenbaker has won a lot of news- 
paper support. principally because of his 
declarations in favor of guarantees of per- 
sonal freedom. But there is nothing in his 
long and honorable career in politics to in- 
dicate that he is the man to step into 
George Drew’s shoes. He has been a leader 
—of the Conservative party of Saskatch- 
ewan. from 1937 to 1940; it was not a 
success. He was not much of a help to 
Drew in building voting strength. He was 
rejected for the national leadership in 
1949, and since then has done nothing 
to justify a reversal of that decision. Mr. 
Fleming is hard-working, conscientious 
and appallingly colorless: no one could 
imagine him leading a revival of any sort. 
Mr. Fulton is only 40 years of age, and 
may develop the qualities of leadership: 
but outside his own constituency of Kam- 
loops. he has been of little help in build- 
ing a Conservative organization in British 
Columbia, and he has been in the Com- 
mons now since 1945. 

Mr. Drew's greatest achievement during 
his eight years as national leader was his 
rebuilding of the Conservative party in 
Quebec. It had been virtually destroyed 
during the Bracken regime. It is mathe- 
matically possible for a party to win a ma- 
jority of Common seats without any vic- 
tories in Quebec, but it is the height of 
political absurdity to ignore the province 
to pursue that possibility. Under Drew, 
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the Conservatives only raised their Que- 
bec representation from one to four, but 
the party’s share of the popular vote 
jumped from 9% to 30%. Most of this re- 
markable increase would be lost if Dief- 
enbaker succeeded Drew—he is disliked 
in the province. Fulton and Fleming might 
manage to hold a little more. Smith, flu- 
ent in French and greatly respected in 
Quebec, could be expected to add to 
Drew’s hard-won gain. 

Outside Quebec, Smith again appears as 
the best possible leader. He was born and 
educated in the Maritimes. He proved 
himself as a scholar and a lawyer at Dal- 
housie and Osgoode Hall. He revealed his 
tremendous ability as an administrator as 
President of the University of Manitoba, 
straightening out its affairs after it had 
suffered from vears of bad administration. 
He took over leadership of Canada’s larg- 
est university, the U. of T., at one of its 
most difficult times, when it was beset by 
post-war dislocations, and again he dem- 
onstrated his ability to organize, raise 
funds, win loyalty and respect from his 
staff and associates, and sell his product 
(in this case education) to all sorts of peo- 
ple in all walks of life. He has been doing 
a masterful job as an expert executive. 

Dr. Smith knows what Conservatism is 
all about. He is articulate about his be- 
liefs. More than that, he is a persuasive 
talker, in public or in private. No section 
of the country can look at him with sus- 
picion—and he knows the country, the 
length and breadth of it, as well as any 
man. His name commands general respect. 

In short, Dr. Smith has all the quali- 
ties necessary for leadership. It is said that 
the parliamentary group of Conservatives 
will not permit an “outsider” to make a 
strong run for the job—that Mr. Fulton, 
for example. will throw his support to Mr. 
Fleming if someone like Dr. Smith 
begins to show any considerable conven- 
tion strength. This, of course, is precisely 
the sort of old-school-tie nonsense that has 
bedevilled the Conservative party for dec- 
ades. Dr. Smith is no more an “outsider” 
than Premier Frost (who apparently 
would be accepted by the parliamentary 
bloc). There is no doubt that had Bracken 
refused the nomination in 1942, Sidney 
Smith would have got it. The Conserva- 
tives now have a chance to correct their 
error of fourteen years ago. 


Yeast in the East 


Most Westerners have little affection for 
Yugoslavia’s ostentatious dictator Tito. 
His sins, by Western reckoning, have been 
many. But it cannot be denied that when 
the Russian empire in central and east- 
ern Europe falls apart, the credit will be 
largely Tito’s. His concept of “national 
Communism” has been the termite eating 
away the foundations of Soviet imperial- 
ism in Europe. 

The West helped Tito to survive when 


the Russians sought to destroy him. West- 
ern statesmen forgot their moralizing long 
enough to be realistic, and Tito got help 
without strings attached. The West can 
help others who follow the. road travelled 
by Tito, in the same way aid without 
strings. The important thing now is the 
breaking of the Soviet grip on Middle Eu- 
rope. The ideological qualms can come 





later. 

Stalin saw the danger of the Tito doc- 
trine when it was propounded eight years 
ago. It not only asserts that each nation 
should travel its own road to Communism, 
according to its own conditions and char- 
acteristics, but implies that each Commun- 
ist state is truly sovereign—an equal of the 
Soviet Union and responsible for its own 








Tito: Termite in the foundations. 


domestic and foreign policies without ref- 
erence to the USSR. Sta‘in could not do 
much about Tito, but he quickly muffled 
the voices that echoed Tito in the other 
satellite states. 

Now the voices are being heard again 
—strongly enough in Poland to bring back 
Gomulka from his prison to the Govern- 
ment. And the Polish defiance—encour- 
aged by both Tito and the Chinese Com- 
munists—has started the yeast of nation- 
alism working in the other European slave 
states. Of course, this is only a beginning. 
The Soviet empire has been weakened; 
it is far from being destroyed. The Poles 
have won a battle but have still to con- 
solidate their victory—and it will not be 
easy. The Hungarians have given a bloody 
demonstration of how the Russians han- 
dle rebellious colonies. They may be eager 
to follow Tito, but lack his advantages. 

For the West, it is a time for quiet di- 
p!omacy—not for pronouncements design- 
ed to make colorful headlines, but for a 
hard-headed appraisal of what can be done 
to bolster the Titoists. So what if they are 
only Communists of another stripe? An in- 








dependent Communist state is better for 
the West than a Russian colony—and pol- 
itical independence can lead to many 
things other than Communism. 


Familiarity 


WITH an election campaign just completed 
in the United States and one about to 
begin in Canada, a good many people on 
both sides of the border are complaining 
about the increasing confusion of politics. 
Party policy has become largely a matter 
of exposing the enemy’s dirty linen in 
public while snatching his clean washing 
off the line, until it’s almost impossible to 
tell who owns what. Party labels and the 
names of leading candidates are still easy 
to identify, but the puzzled voter can only 
murmur apologetically that while the 
name is familiar he can’t seem to remex 
ber the face. 


Weakened Doctrine 


THE POWER of the Duplessis vote-collect- 
ing machine in Quebec may be undimin- 
ished, but the Duplessis doctrine of pro- 
vincial autonomy is beginning to creak. 
The successor to the redoubtable Maurice 
will find that it needs a good greasing. 

When students from Laval University 
demonstrated in front of the Legislative 
Building the other day, they were trying 
to convince Mr. Duplessis that his grants 
to education in Quebec were not enough. 
But they were also telling him that Que- 
bec cannot live alone, that the province 
can guard its independence and still bene- 
fit from co-operation with the Federal 
Government. 

The Laval students were angered by 
Mr. Duplessis’ rejection of Federal grants 
to universities. Their Student Council had 
noted that “the efforts made during mere 
than ten years by the Government of our 
Province, though greatly appreciated by 
the students, are revealed to be completely 
insufficient to meet the needs of higher 
education”. They were not speaking for 
themselves alone; the same opinion is held 
by the students and staffs of every univer- 
sity in Quebec. 

The Duplessis doctrine will lose more 
of its lustre when the Federal Government 
gets around to its health insurance pro- 
gram. That, like Federal grants to univer- 
sities, is an “invasion” of provincial rights. 
But the people of Quebec are not going to 
be happy about being kept out of the 
health plan. Mr. Duplessis must find an 
alternative; he can scarcely afford it any 
more than he can afford to make any sub- 
stantial increase in grants to higher edu- 
cation. For years he has been declaring 
that Quebec can and must look after its 
own, if it is to preserve its culture and 
privileges under the BNA Act. But it is 
becoming more and more difficult for his 
people to believe that such stubborn inde- 
pendence is either necessary or justified. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 








Most young men training in Canada under NATO auspices want to know clearly what the Canadian Government policy is... 


Canada: Divided Nation Without A Policy 


by J. H. Stewart Reid 


Until our allies decide what to do our watchword is caution. 


When they make up their minds our slogan is ““me too”. 
Neither brings a nation to its feet behind a single banner. 


DURING THEIR meetings in Montreal this 
year, a hundred or more members of what 
we rather self-consciously call the “Learn- 
ed Societies of Canada” assembled in sol- 
emn session to hear and to take part in a 
discussion of “Canadianism”. To most of 
us it was a very important subject; indeed, 
it seems clear that about the only thing 
Canadian intellectuals feel competent to 
discuss is themselves. 

The discussion followed a_ well-worn 
path. The first speaker put forward the 
proposition that “the cardinal fact of Ca- 
nadian history” is the existence in our 
country of not one but two races, the Eng- 
lish-Canadian and the French-Canadian. 
Without hesitation we accepted this as a 
statement of our central Canadian prob- 
lem, and with a chorus of shrill cries—re- 
fined, naturally, and of course bilingual— 
we all went haring off on the trail of a 
solution for it. 

But what was it all about? Is the “car- 
dinal’” Canadian problem that of the two 
nations? In fact, is it a problem at all? 
And why all the concern about the differ- 
ences between a Canadian and a Cana- 
dien? In our solemn preoccupation with 
the difficulties arising from the existence 
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of two languages in one state are we not 
perhaps like a little boy sitting on the back 
step exploring with his tongue the tooth 
that gave him trouble yesterday? Perhaps, 
if we would only stop probing for a mo- 
ment we might find that our tooth stopped 
aching a long time ago, and that it is real- 
ly only the tongue that is bothering us 
now. 

The simple truth is that many factors 
divide Canada—and not simply into two 
divisions, either. For political and admin- 
istrative purposes there are ten units. Eco- 
nomics and geography divide our coun- 
try into at least six. Language habits sug- 
gest that there are two main divisions, but 
there are “speech islands” everywhere in 
Canada. And differing racial inheritances 
and differing cultural backgrounds sep- 
arate the people of our country into not 
two, but a hundred and two units. 

Creston differs just as clearly from 
Victoria, Cardston from Lacombe, Gimli 
from Transcona, as does Montreal from 
Toronto. Yet for some reason we do not 
seem to worry about the Doukhobors, or 





the Mormons, or the Icelanders as threats 
to national unity. It cannot be a matter of 
simple population statistics, for such spec- 


tacles as the Caledonia Games and the 
Orangemen’s parades are not only un-Ca- 
nadian but also well-attended. 

Perhaps the time has come to accept the 
fact that our two-nation problem is really 
not our worst one. Perhaps at long last 








on rising Asian nationalism. 
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Canada: Divided Nation Without A Policy 





by J. H. Stewart Reid 


Until our allies decide what to do our watchword is caution. 


When they make up their minds our slogan is “me too”. 


Neither brings a nation to its feet behind a single banner. 


DURING THEIR meetings in Montreal this 
year, a hundred or more members of what 
we rather self-consciously call the “Learn- 
ed Societies of Canada” assembled in sol- 
emn session to hear and to take part in a 
discussion of “Canadianism”. To most of 
us it was a very important subject; indeed, 
it seems clear that about the only thing 
Canadian intellectuals feel competent to 
discuss is themselves. 

The discussion followed a_ well-worn 
path. The first speaker put forward the 
proposition that “the cardinal fact of Ca- 
nadian history” is the existence in our 
country of not one but two races, the Eng- 
lish-Canadian and the French-Canadian. 
Without hesitation we accepted this as a 
Statement of our central Canadian prob- 
lem, and with a chorus of shrill cries—re- 
fined, naturally, and of course bilingual— 
we all went haring off on the trail of a 
solution for it. 

But what was it all about? Is the “car- 
dinal” Canadian problem that of the two 
nations? In fact, is it a problem at all? 
And why all the concern about the differ- 
ences between a Canadian and a Cana- 
dien? In our solemn preoccupation with 
the difficulties arising from the existence 
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of two languages in one state are we not 
perhaps like a little boy sitting on the back 
step exploring with his tongue the tooth 
that gave him trouble yesterday? Perhaps, 
if we would only stop probing for a mo- 
ment we might find that our tooth stopped 
aching a long time ago, and that it is real- 
ly only the tongue that is bothering us 
now. 

The simple truth is that many factors 
divide Canada—and not simply into two 
divisions, either. For political and admin- 
istrative purposes there are ten units. Eco- 
nomics and geography divide our coun- 
try into at least six. Language habits sug- 
gest that there are two main divisions, but 
there are “speech islands” everywhere in 
Canada. And differing racial inheritances 
and differing cultural backgrounds sep- 
arate the people of our country into not 
two, but a hundred and two units. 

Creston differs just as clearly from 
Victoria, Cardston from Lacombe, Gimli 
from Transcona, as does Montreal from 
Toronto. Yet for some reason we do not 
seem to worry about the Doukhobors, or 
the Mormons, or the Icelanders as threats 
to national unity. It cannot be a matter of 


simple population statistics, for such spec- 











Most young men training in Canada under NATO auspices want to know clearly what the Canadian Government policy is... 




























tacles as the Caledonia Games and the 


Orangemen’s parades are not only un-Ca- 
nadian but also well-attended. 

Perhaps the time has come to accept the 
fact that our two-nation problem is really 


not our worst one. Perhaps at long last 







on rising Asian nationalism. 
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we nd we wo nave. heaven help 
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Thus the provincial government of BC can 
gantic free-lunch counter 
gifts of what are really 
ces are handed out to cor- 

the provincial govern- 
Maritime Provinces face 
what is almost a condition of bankruptcy 
Now I happen to live almost exactly mid- 
wav between the two, and some two thou- 
sand miles from both. Nevertheless I am 


ita concerned in both situations, for 
the resources that are being squandered in 
BC belong in part to me. and the bank- 
ruptcy that threatens the Maritimes threat- 
ens me as Wel 

If we could simply accept the fact that 

r country has a somewhat odd — al- 
10ugh by no means unique — national 
appearance, and if we could stop fussing 
104 {. We miugnt even rn to (ne [task 
f developing its resources 

We began national! existence by ask- 
ng British financie build our railways 

present w - being properly gratef 





If we could only stop examining 
| the question of Canadian nation- 
| hood — what it is. and if it is — we 
might at last realize that our real 
problem is not a national one at all. 
Slowly and with many labor pains, 
a new world order is being born, 
| and our country is one of the mid- 
| wives. She is a very shy and retiring 
midwife to be sure. and one that 
has been singularly reluctant to do 
much more than hold the basin, but 
present just the same. 


Labor Pains 
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ng of the St. Lawrence Seaway. What 
ready wine we sampled then. and what 
vely lift it gave us. And how short- 

s really none of our doing, but Can- 

nas come to enjoy a rather special 
place among the states in the present in- 
ernationa order We do not possess 
enough power to threaten anyone so we 
e feare nd distrusted ally by 
non We have never c iggres- 
Nn again nother state, so we have no 
record amn us. In fact, on the leve 
f international affairs Canada has never 
fone much of anything at all, and so we 
nave no mistakes to live down. “No hits, 


no runs, no errors,” is our record to date. 
Partly for this reason, then, at the pres- 
sent moment a magnificent opportunity 
faces Canada. She could, if she would, 


play a vital mportant role in world af- 


fairs. It is more than an opportunity; it 
is a duty that with enthusiasm, initiative 
and imagination Canada could quite easily 
assume. These qualities, of course, have 
never been the marks of Canadian foreign 
policy. Far from it. 

Not long ago, I sat with a group of 
young Turkish airmen training in Canada 
under NATO auspices, during one of their 
current affairs sessions. All of them want- 
ed to know the answer to one question, 
“What is the Canadian government’s pol- 
icy on Cyprus?” The only answer, of 
course, was that the Canadian government 
has no policy on Cyprus. That is hardly 
a umique case. Our government has no 
known policy on the Commonwealth, to- 
wards Asian nationalism, towards NATO, 
towards the UN. In fact, the world situa- 
tion simply bristles with important issues 
on which we have taken no official stand. 

J. B. Priestley summed up his impres- 
ns of Canada in a recent magazine 


wn 


Sid 
piece. The country, he said, seemed to be 


huge, sad land, out of which every- 


& 


thing could come except high spirits.” And 


the Canadians he met “were worried about 
themselves . . . They were wondering if 
they were not too cautious, and yet had 
d themselves against being incau- 
tious.” If that was his impression of the 
met in Calgarv, or Edmonton 
for example, what would have been his 
feelings if he had had to spend a little 
while in official circles in Ottawa! 
Perhaps the most important fact about 
Canadian nationhood is that it was final- 
won just at that moment in world his- 
torv when national independence ceased 
to be very important. For most of us the 
chief goal had already become the win- 
ning of security in a world anarchy. Per- 
haps that is why as a nation we are al- 
most apologetic about our own existence. 
Up to the present our national policy 
towards other states has shown two qual- 
ities only. Until our allies decide what to 
io, our watchword is “caution”, and our 
statements mere fatuous gobbledegook. As 
soon as they make up their minds our slo- 
gan becomes “me. too!” Neither one 1s 
the kind of action that brings a nation to 
its spiritual feet to march behind a single 
Perhaps, of course, we are better off 
a purpose and without a policy 


even te good business to be so 





rile. But some of us are convinced that 
a Canadian party with imagination enough 
and spirit enough to suggest an alterna- 
tive, that will call for Canada to be a lead- 
er, not a follower in international poli- 
tics, would capture the energies of this na- 
tion as no party has done since 1867. And 
t would matter not a whit whether the 
eaders of that partv were Smiths or La- 
ondes/or whether they came from Que- 
bec of Ontario. Its followers would be 
Canadians all. 
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Housing shortage drives many away. 


It is trite but true to say 


Why Our Scientists 





F Cross the Border 


Bresson 


that no overall incentive has 


ever been found that will adequately substitute for money. 


The migration could easily be changed from south to north. 
t o 


To A CANADIAN scientist working in the 
United States, reports about the shortage 
of scientists in Canada make curious read- 
ing. 

Before me is a press account of a speech 
made by H. Leverne William of Polymer 
Corporation Ltd. to a group of Canadian 
(and ex-Canadian) chemists at the annual 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Mr. William pointed out that, in 
recent years, Canada has been importing 
some 8,000 professionally trained Euro- 
pean immigrants per year. This supply is 
expected to shrink to 5,000 this year and 
dry up entirely by 1960. Meanwhile, Ca- 
nadian universities graduate only a few 
score chemists per year, many of whom 
cross to the U.S. This account ends: 





“Most Canadians living and working in 
the U.S. would like to return to their 
homeland, all things being equal. All 
things are not equal, though, and the 
southward migration of technical men con- 
tinues.” 

Never having seen anything in print 
about this migration from the “worm’s eye 
view’, I'm presenting an admittedly per- 
sonal picture together with some sugges- 
tions as to what can be done to improve 
Canada’s position in this regard. 

After the war I taught an enormous bi- 
ology class that called for a staff of no 
less than thirty part-time student assist- 
ants. The Lord only knows how many 
bright students were trapped into advanced 
degrees in biology merely because, as sen- 


by W. Grierson-Jackson 


ior students, they could pick up 75¢ per 
hour assisting in my laboratory. The ob- 
vious next step was to get a graduate as- 
sistantship that would carry them to their 
Master’s or Doctor’s degrees. After that 
they were caught in the system. I will cite 
the case of only one, a rugged ex-Navy 
man who, faced with the choice of getting 
75¢ an hour washing dishes in a local café 
or the same pay for helping to instruct 
in my laboratory, took the bait of science. 
He went on to an advanced degree in an- 
imal physiology. Not very long ago he 
wrote me from an American university. I 
wrote back bemoaning the fact that yet 
another bright young brain was lost to 
Canada. He answered, “C’est la bloody 
vie, chum. C’est la bloody vie.” 

Picture a youngster just reaching his 
Bachelor’s degree contemplating, on the 
one hand, the prospects of leaving the 
pleasant familiar environment of the uni- 
versity, and on the other hand the advice 
of a very much respected professor telling 


How many employers would ever consider hiring an ex-research worker for an administrative position? 
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him that his talents are wasted selling fer- 
tilizer or writing advertising. He’s told 
his “first class brain should be devoted to 
science”—and an assistantship is available 
to go on for a research degree. That 
youngster needs to be a lot harder headed 
than I, or most of my kind ever were, be- 
fore he says: “The hell with dedication— 
what are the cash returns?”. But when the 
years pass and he has a wife and children 
and doctor’s bills, rent or mortgage, cloth- 
ing bills, insurance payments, car pay- 
ments, furniture payments, then it will be 
too late to change his mind. 

That is no idle phrase. Once one has an 
advanced degree in science and some re- 
search experience, it is almost impossible 
to change one’s field. This will undoubted- 
ly be read by many employers and repre- 
sentatives of management generally and 
I doubt that one per cent of you would 
ever consider hiring an ex-research work- 
er for an administrative position, regard- 
less of his capabilities. 

So far, this has dealt principally with 
generalities, with little direct application 
to the specific position of the Canadian 
scientist who leaves Canada for the U:S. 
Let us now examine his position more 
closely. Please bear in mind that I am re- 
ferring principally to Ph.D’s. in science, 
who have not less than seven years at a 
university. This is training equivalent in 
time and effort (but not necessarily ex- 
pense) to that of the M.D., who feels very 
badly dealt with if his income is much 
less than $10,000 per annum. 

I think my own experience makes a rea- 
sonably typical case history. In 1945 I had 
a Master’s degree in plant physiology and 
taught general biology at one of Canada’s 
largest universities. I then had six and one 
half years of university training, followed 
by five years in the RCAF. My starting 
salary as an assistant professor was $2,- 
800 a year and never rose higher than 
$3,300. In 1949 I took two years leave of 
absence to take my doctorate. To finance 
this we invested my DVA credits, my 
wartime savings and the proceeds of the 
sale of our car and most of our furniture. 

In 1951 I had my third degree, the right 
to call myself “doctor” and my old job 
back, at $3,300—no car, no furniture, no 
savings, 1,500 miles from home and no 
increase in salary. 

This is a reasonably typical pattern. 
Of the little group of us in that same bi- 
ology department, I know of five Ph.D’s. 
in zoology, animal physiology and plant 
physiology who reached their degrees with 
no job prospects at all in Canada in their 
own fields. Those five now are all in the 
USA. But my wife and I decided to 
stick with Canada for purely patriotic rea- 
sons and I accepted a position with the 
Department of National Defence as a ci- 
vilian scientist working on rations. This 
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was a long way from my specialty, but it 
paid $4,900 in Toronto. 

In a recent SATURDAY NIGHT editorial 
there was this passage: “James Duncan 
had told the gathering about what he had 
found in Russia—a powerful and almost 
awesome urge to learn, supported by a 
tough and productive school system”. 

I will say nothing of my opinion of 
what the late John Dewey has done to 
North American schooling. Instead I will 
merely suggest that the “almost awesome 
urge to learn” is very largely concerned 
with the fact that, socially and financially, 
the position of the scientist in Russia is 
that of a member of the elite. If Canada 
ever put the scientist in the same relative 
position that he enjoys in Russia, the mi- 
gration of scientific personnel across the 
border would be north not south. 


In my own case, it was the housing 
shortage that drove us from Canada. Far 
from being a member of the elite, the re- 
search worker is often penalized financial- 
ly. That it is unintentional may be true, 
but it is also indubitable and unintelligent. 
The Department of Veterans’ Affairs made 
the granting of educational aid, or of loans 
for home buying, alternate not independ- 
ent benefits, as was done in the USA. For 
veterans taking one degree, that was harsh 
but not crippling. For research workers 
taking advanced degrees, it was often ru- 
inous. 

No savings, no down payment, no home 
—it was as simple as that, especially in 
Toronto in 1951. But my colleagues and I 
were working for the armed forces and 
were within the Department of National 
Defence, and in 1951 the government was 
sponsoring special home loans for certain 
industrial workers in critical areas. We 
took the matter up with the authorities, 
arguing that we were indubitably “war 
workers”. The appropriate official at Ot- 
tawa was phoned through the inevitable 
“correct channels”. I was standing six feet 
from that telephone, but I still heard the 
bellow of raucous laughter that greeted 
the impudent idea that the scientists who 
worked for the Department of National 
Defence rated as “war workers”. It was 
Shortly after that that I accepted an offer 
(at exactly the salary I was then receiv- 
ing) to work in my own specialty in the 
United States. 

So much for the story of one expatriate 
Canadian scientist. What can be done to 
Frevent the future repeating the mistakes 
of the past? 

First and foremost, let the affected in- 
dustries and the federal and provincial 
governments contemplate the moderate ex- 
penditures needed to steer students into 
the specialties for which there will be a 
demand in Canada. Does Canadian indus- 
try want a future supply of physicists and 





mathematicians, chemists and geologists? 
Then let it be arranged that any bright stu- 
dent get the chance of some minor award 
at the high school level followed by a 
scholarship (and perhaps later an under- 
graduate assistantship) at the college en- 
trance level. Lastly, let there be readily 
available graduate fellowships, assistant- 
ships and bursaries in those sciences in 
which Canada can guarantee appropriate 
and remunerative employment to holders 
of advanced science degrees. 

May I be so worldly as to stress that 
word “remunerative’? It is trite but true 
to say that no over-all incentive has been 
found that will adequately substitute for 
money. I wonder if responsible officials 
ever realize how small is the financial 
reward for the long years of arduous train- 
ing necessary for research qualifications. 

Perhaps the most brilliant mind I have 
encountered amongst my personal col- 
leagues was a young plant physiologist. 
In 1940 we parted company. I took my 
Master’s degree and joined the RCAF. He 
stayed on to finish his Ph.D. On my return 
from overseas I looked him up in Ottawa. 
He gave me a glowing account of how 
well life had treated him. He had accept- 
ed a position with the National Research 
Council and was in charge of his own la- 
boratory. His research had turned out bet- 
ter than he dared hope. In particular, a 
method he had developed for making a 
type of antifreeze from surplus grain had 
been received with well deserved acclaim. 
At the end of this account his face cloud- 
ed and he commented, “Of course, I am 
still not paid as much as the carpenter 
and the plumber in our building”. Don’t 
look for him in Ottawa today. He, too, 
is in the United States. 


One last suggestion. Mr. William was 
right. Most of us expatriate Canadian sci- 
entists would return with alacrity if we 
could find any sort of rewarding opportun- 
ity. But we have wives, children, debts and 
expenses, and patriotism alone is not 
enough. I have made three trips to Can- 
ada in four years looking into job pros- 
pects, with no results at all. Could not the 
federal government (or better still some 
nation-wide industrial association) main- 
tain a clearing house that any scientific 
personnel leaving Canada reluctantly, or 
wishing to return, could consult? This of- 
fice would operate not only on the prin- 
ciple of trying to find scientific positions in 
exact categories. In addition, it would try 
to place these men in positions for which 
their brains and abilities might suit them, 
disregarding such handicaps as doctorates 
in endocrinology, entomology, crypto- 
gamic botany or pomology! 


Dr. Grierson-Jackson is with the Univer- 
sity of Florida’s Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 
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Ste. Anne de Beaupré: Myth or Miracle? 


by Hugh Garner 
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“We believe”, the priest said, “that enough miraculous 
cures (on medical testimony) have occurred here that to 


believe otherwise would be not only sacrilegious but silly.” 


THERE ARE FOUR main routes from Que- 
bec City to Canada’s Lourdes, the shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré. If you are driv- 
ing, you can take the highroad, a 26- 
mile winding two-lane highway that 
skirts the foothills of the Laurentians, 
and doesn’t miss a village on the way. For 
those who want to see the Quebec coun- 
tryside relatively unspoiled, this is the 
best way. Then there are daily trips by 
excursion steamer, along the coastline of 
the Isle d’Orléans. A new modern high- 
way, four lanes and four hundred motels 
long, will also get you there quickly, if 
you are impatient. The fourth way is 
the way I went, by old-fashioned electric 
radial car, along a line built by the Que- 
bec Light and Power Commission, but 
now run by the CNR. The radial trip 
is 22 miles long, takes an hour, and 
costs $1.15 return. 

It was a cool, autumn Saturday after- 
noon. The radial car was filled with 
homeward-bound workers and shoppers, 
who dropped off at little flag stations 
all along the way. Tourists or pilgrims 
didn’t total ten in all. 
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I had heard a great deal about the 
commercialism of the shrine to Ste. Anne, 
and nothing I had seen since leaving Que- 
bec City had dispelled that idea. The 
broad new highway parallels the rail- 
way line along its length, and contains 
some of the most elaborate motels east 
of Las Vegas. Unlike the tourist attrac- 
tions in the city itself, these establishments 
had Engiish names, as though their pro- 
moters were aware that it would be the 
Americans and English-speaking Cana- 
dians who would rather travel a highway 
similar to the one at home than the 
more picturesque one along the heights 
above the river. 

Ste. Anne de Beaupré in its English 
translation means “of the beautiful mea- 
dow”, but Beaupré has sacrificed the 
meadow to a parking lot that holds 1,000 
cars. The stone railway station is the 
largest on the line, about the size of the 
CNR station in Oshawa, Ont. or Monc- 
ton, N.B. Immediately beyond the station 
is the basilica of Ste. Anne, facing across 
a wide courtyard towards the hospital, 
where the bedridden pilgrims are housed. 








Left, the still- uncompleted basilica 
which can hold 10,000 people, right, 
the miraculous, life-size statue and 
below, where the shrine is located. 


STE-ANNE-DE - BEAUPRE 





Attached to, but beyond the basilica is 
the monastery of the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers, who administer the shrine. Beyond 
the monastery is a seminary, with 70 
pupils in attendance. 

The narrow main street of the village 
snakes its way along the foot of the 
steep hills which mark the westerly meet- 
ing of the Laurentians with the St. Law- 
rence River. Where this road passes be- 
tween the hillsides and the north wall 
of the basilica it loses its commercialism 
and is flanked on the other side by the ori- 
ginal shrine, dating from 1662 and con- 
taining the original pews and wooden 
fittings. Along the hill to the rear of this 
are the Stations of the Cross, life size, 
in bronze. Next to the original shrine 
is the Scala Santa, containing on its upper 
floor a replica of the Holy Stairs (now 
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kept in Rome) ascended by Jesus Christ 
during His Passion. These 28 steps must 
be ascended only on the knees. 

I have named these various buildings 
together, for they constitute the various 
parts of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, under 
the Redemptorists, and one might say, 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman 
Catholic Church. There is no admission 
charged to any part of the shrine _it- 
self, and there is absolutely no_ pres- 
sure, real or implied, physical or psy- 
chological, to have one pay money to 
visit any religious edifice. The tracts, 
booklets and brochures that are available 
within the basilica itself may be taken 
from their racks freely, and the only 
intimation that a donation may be left 
in return for them are wooden alms 
boxes hanging beneath. 

I have stated this at some length be- 
cause there is so much misinformation 
on the subject; many people seem to 
believe that Ste. Anne’s is run on strict 
religio-commercial lines. It is not. 


The commercialism, and it is vulgar 
commercialism at that, begins at the 
very edge of church property, runs on 
both sides of the main street for a 
quarter of a mile, and spills out into 
the narrow side streets. The village is 
a garish midway dedicated to separating 
the pilgrim and tourist alike from_ his 
money. Hot-dog stands, lunch counters, 
souvenir shops, fly-bitten hotels, their 
windows filled with gew-gaws, rosaries, 
“Chien Chaud” signs, postcards, key- 
rings, and every other commodity of 
the huckster’s trade, assail the senses as 
one walks through the village. It is this 
facet of Ste. Anne de Beaupré that has 
given rise to the charges of side-show 
commercialism. But all of it takes place 
outside Church property. 

The one really big sideshow, and one 
which many visitors mistakenly — think 
is part of the shrine, is the Cyclorama, 
a large circular wooden building to the 
south of the railroad tracks. For a 25c 
admission fee one is privileged to climb 
some steep wooden stairs to a circular 
platform, from which one can look at 
a representation of the city of Jerusalem 
at the time of the Crucifixion. This scene, 
in natural perspective, consists of a large 
painting circling the wall, which is made 
more lifelike by the addition at its base 
of built-up hills covered with real earth 
and sand, and bearing wooden figures. 
Unfortunately, these relief sections of the 
attraction are becoming a little shop- 
worn; ir spots, the wood and canvas 
framework is showing through. On the 
viewing platform — which is separated 
from the painting by about 15 feet of 
space — binoculars may be rented “to 
see the figures on the city walls”. The 
Cyclorama must have been big. stuff 
t) the pilgrims of thirty or forty years ago. 

The basilica of Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
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a reverent piece of architecture. still 

ot completed following the burning down 
if its predecessor in 1922. With an in- 
erior Of white Indiana limestone, topped 
vith mosaics of religious scenes. the 
seautiful building is 375 feet long. count- 
ng the sacristy, and 200 feet wide at the 
ransept: it can seat 2,000 persons. with 
standing room for 8,000 more in the 
ransept and in the large ambulatories. 
Along both sides are long lines of con- 
fessionals, with signs on the doors “Eng- 
lish”, “French” or a combination of the 
two. 

Last year, 1,800,000 visitors and pil- 
grims went to Ste. Anne’s, and 1956 will 
top this figure handily. Besides the 1955 
visitors who went to the shrine by boat, 
bus and train, were those who drove 330.- 
000 automobiles. To meet the expected 
millions who will visit the shrine in 1958 
for its tercentenary, the parking lot is 
to be doubled, and some of the village 
restaurants are enlarging their accommo- 
dations. 

The thing that first strikes the eve 
on entering the cathedral are two wide 
pillars inside the door, both festooned 
with hanging crutches, trusses and braces 
of various kinds. Each of these is tagge 
with the name of the former owner, his 
or her complaint, and the date of the 
miracle which allowed them to be dis- 
carded. 


Above average height and thin, Father 
Lefebvre is director of pilgrimages to 
the shrine. He speaks in a low, disciplined 
voice. I told him that I was a Protestant, 
and a sceptic. 

“In a way we too are sceptical,” he 
said. “We believe, however, that enough 
miraculous cures have occurred here, 
which are supported by medical testi- 
mony, that to believe otherwise would 
be not only sacrilegious but silly. You 
know, the prime necessity is Belief. Some 
people may call the cures psychological, 
and perhaps some of them have been, but 
strangely enough many people have come 
here with the intention of praying for 
themselves, have seen others in a far 
worse state, and have prayed for them 
instead. They have been cured. Another 
argument against it being self-applied 
psychology is that many parents have 
come here and prayed for their children, 
who were too young to be psychologic- 
ally or religiously moved, and their chil- 
dren have been cured. 

“We believe that those who have a 
genuine belief in the magic powers of 
Prayer, and in the intercession of the 
Saints, and are not motivated wholly by 
Selfish interests, can reach God through 
their prayers, and be cured of their 
ailments.” 

“What system is used to authenticate 
cures, Father?” I asked. 

“None, by us. At Lourdes, in France, 
there is a staff of physicians who examine 
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those who are cured. Here we merely 
refer them to their own treating doctors. 
If a cure has taken place, both the former 
patient and his doctors usually write and 
tell us so.” 

Father Lefebvre took me on a tour 
of the basilica, showing me the carved 
stone work, the mosaics, the altar, and 
finally the miraculous statue (a wooden 
life-size figure) beneath which were more 
crutches and braces. Behind the statue 
is Ste. Anne’s Chapel in which rests 
the famous relic, the wrist bone of the 
saint. 

Ste. Anne, the mother of Mary and 
Christ’s grandmother, is the patron saint 
of the Province of Quebec. Although not 
mentioned in the New Testament, her 
life, her desire for a child, and her vow 
to consecrate it to the Temple, are to be 
found in the apocryphal gospels. Many 
artists, such as Van Dyck, da Vinci, Ro- 
mano, Ferrari and others have pictured 
Ste. Anne. The first chapel at Beaupré 
was built in 1658 by a few Breton sail- 
ors who landed there from a shipwreck, 
tradition has it, by the intervention of 
Ste. Anne. 


Since 1667, several books listing the 
individual cures at the shrine have been 
written, and in 1951 Father Eugene Le- 
febvre, C. Ss. R., my guide, wrote a book, 
Land of Miracles, which lists the out- 
standing cures since 1927. 

In the preliminary chapter of his book, 
Father Lefebvre says, “We know 
that it is through Saint Anne that the 
marvels of Beaupré are accomplished, 
including miracles of soul and body, the 
former immeasurably greater than the 
others . . . It is undeniable that what 
urges the greater number of pilgrims 
to come to the Shrine is the attraction 
exercised by miracles or miraculous cures 
... Saint Anne has not imposed her repu- 
tation as the wonder-worker of Beaupré 
on popular naivety . . . It is impossible 
to dupe a whole people for three centu- 
ries, nor make it take shadows for reali- 
ties, nor claim miracles in the presence 
of invalids who remain sick. . .” 

Father Lefebvre’s book lists 39 per- 
sons who have been cured following a 
visit to Ste. Anne de Beaupré, and gives 
their addresses, the names of their clergy- 
men and the names of their physician, 
plus their own stories of the miracles 
and the testimony of their doctors. I 
am neutral on the question, but for those 
who are partisans one way or the other 
I would suggest they write to the shrine 
for a copy of the book, and make their 
own personal investigations with the 
people who have claimed a cure. 

After showing me around, Father Le- 
febvre turned to a crowd of people wait- 
ing near the miraculous statue. I had 
found him an excellent guide, a pleasant 
man, and an intelligent interpreter of 
things that I still cannot wholly believe. 
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A spawning of housing schemes; new town in Fifeshire. 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND 


Ten Years of Social Revolution 


by John A. Stevenson 


A SCOT REVISITING his native land after an 
interval of nearly 10 years is at once im- 
pressed by two things: the efficiency of 
Scottish farming, coupled with the gener- 
al tidiness of the countryside, and the 
marked improvement of social conditions 
in the urban areas. Too large a proportion 
of the population is still packed into the 
central area of the country which is still 
disfigured by the scars left by the mis- 
management of the Industrial Revolution, 
but thanks to higher wages and better 
means of transportation its inhabitants can 
nowadays escape at intervals into some of 
the loveliest scenery in the world. 

There are still malodorous slums in all 
the large cities and even in some of the 
smaller towns but they are gradually be- 
ing obliterated. There has been a great 
spawning of new housing schemes; in Lan- 
arkshire and in Fifeshire two sizeable new 
towns have been created. Social workers 
refute the charge that the morale of a 
family is not improved by its transfer 
from a slum to a new modern house and 
say that most of the families transferred 
take pride in their new homes. The hard- 
ships entailed for the mass of the work- 
ers in the old days from unemployment 
and sickness have been almost wiped out 
by the most complete system of social se- 
curity in the world, for which both the 
Labor and Conservative parties can claim 
credit. The National Health Service is 
now an integral part of the social struc- 
ture and is very popular with the mass of 
the people. 
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In Scotland, the aristocracy and the 
landed gentry have been the worst suffer- 
ers from the social revolution which has 
occurred. Most of them have given up 
their large houses and are living in mod- 
est homes, but the best of them are ac- 
cepting their changed role in good spirit 
and acting as public spirited leaders of 
their communities. They also do not harp 
upon the thesis that the workers are being 
spoiled by the welfare state in the way 
that many of the middle classes do. 

In Scottish politics, a state of compar- 
ative torpor prevails. It is ascribed partly 
to the absence of sharply divisive issues 





Lord Boyd-Orr: A disability of rank. 


and partly to the dearth of outstanding 
political figures. 

Between 1850 and 1930 Scotland sup- 
plied Britain with no fewer than seven 
Prime Ministers and she had in every 
Parliament a goodly contingent of other 
representatives of first rate calibre. But 
today only a few of the Scottish members 
cut any great figure at Westminster and 
there has been a sad decline in Scottish 
influence in shaping the policies of the 
United Kingdom. 

On the Tory side high hopes are pinned 
on the future of a Highlander, Ian Mac- 
leod, who, having made a very good rec- 
ord as Minister of Health, is now trying 
as Minister of Labor to maintain the repu- 
tation that he is the best of the younger 
members of the Eden Ministry. But by 
far the ablest of the Scottish Tory mem- 
bers is Sir Robert Boothby. A first-rate 
parliamentarian and expert broadcaster, 
he is, however, in great disfavor with his 
leaders. Since he is barred from office, he 
has become a political maverick. Walter 
Elliot, who was in more than one Tory 
Cabinet before World War II and was re- 
garded a potential leader of his party, has 
now relapsed into the role of a dignified 
elder statesman without any office. 

In the Labor camp, the ablest spokes- 
man of the Socialist creed is a former 
Minister, John Strachey, who sits for Dun- 
dee, but since he is an Englishman, his in- 
fluence upon public opinion in Scotland 
is negligible. Perhaps the most influential 
Scottish Leftist is Lord Boyd-Orr, who 
made a world-wide reputation as an expert 
on problems of food and nutrition and is a 
tireless campaigner for social reforms and 
improvements of the present structure of 
international organizations. But he is now 
an old man and suffers from the disability 
of a peerage. In the ranks of the Scottish 
Laborites there is no successor to the late 
Jimmy Maxton, whose gifts as an orator 
made him an effective crusader for Scot- 
land. Today “the wild men of Clydeside”, 
whom he led to Westminster more than 
30 years ago, are all dead or tamed, and 
Glasgow, then notorious for its political 
“redness”, now distributes its seats between 
rightist Laborites and progressive Tories. 

The problems confronting the Scottish 
people, however, are economic rather than 
political. Scotland has a larger scale of 
unemployment than England and a rel- 
atively larger legacy from the past of 
squalorous slums. She continues to lose 
many of her young people by emigration 
and the ominous depopulation of her rural 
areas has not been checked. There is also 
a widespread feeling, shared by adherents 
of all parties, that she has lost control of 
her own destinies and that as the result 
of the centralization of government in 
London, English interests always get pre- 
cedence over those of Scotland. It is this 
grievance, which has been the mainspring 
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of the Scottish Nationalist movement and 
its demand for Home Rule. 

Four years ago, when almost half of the 
adult population of Scotland signed a doc- 
ument called the Covenant which pledged 
them to work for the redress of Scotland’s 
disabilities, the apparently formidable 
strength of the Nationalist movement 
frightened the politicians of all the old 
parties. But at the next general election 
the polls revealed that most of the signers 
of the Covenant had not translated their 
professed enthusiasm for autonomy for 
Scotland into votes for Nationalist candi- 
dates, not one of whom was elected. To- 
day, with its leaders wasting their ener- 
gies on internal feuds and trivial issues 
like the Scottish objection to the Queen’s 
title of Elizabeth II, the Nationalist move- 
ment has lost the momentum given to it 
by the Covenant and has become political- 
ly impotent. 

But it has not been wholly fruitless. Its 
impact upon the minds of the ruling poli- 
ticians at Westminster has won some rec- 
ognition of the Scottish people’s desire for 
some emancipation from the domination 
of their English partner. The authority of 
he Secretary of State for Scotland has 
een enlarged and the office at Edinburgh, 
which is under his charge, now handles 
many affairs formerly dealt with in Lon- 
don. Several committees whose sole con- 
cern is with Scottish problems have been 
established and there has been an enlarge- 
ment of subsidies devised for curing the 
depression of the Highlands. 
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While the force of the Nationalist move- 
ment has waned, there are still intelligent 
Scots who argue that a good future for 
their country would be more assured, if 
she were an independent political unit, not 
tied to the fortunes of England. They 
point out that, thanks to the efficiency 
of her agriculture, she can virtually feed 
her own population; that the aptitudes of 
her workers for producing specialized 
goods such as whiskey, fine tweeds, knit- 
ted goods, ships and machinery of such 
high quality that they find ready markets 
all over the world, will ensure a volume 
of exports sufficient to cover the cost of 
imports. But they balk at producing any 
practical plan for disentangling two econ- 
omies which have been intertwined close- 
ly for generations. 
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THE YOUNG 
SURVEYOR 
By Olive Knox. Dramatic events 
pack this story of two boys and a 
girl who accompany Edward Jarvis 


on his C.P.R. surveys in 1874-1875. 
By a leading Canadian author. $3.00 





THE STORY OF 
L. M. MONTGOMERY 


By Hilda M. Ridley. “Hilda M. Rid- 
ley has told the story of this 
inspired woman in a way which 
shows why particular qualities of her 
writing have endeared her books to 
young and old.”"—Saskatoon Star 
Phoenix. $3.50 





PERILOUS PRAIRIE 


By Dickson Reynolds. The story of 
a teen-age boy and girl who come by 
covered wagon in 1883, to settle on 
the Canadian prairie. Their friends 
include an N.W.M.P. constable, an 
Indian chief, a Métis boy. An excit- 
ing book. $3.00 


Get these Books at your Bookseller’s 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











BOOKS 


A Cranky Life of GBS 


by Robertson Davies 


ST. JOHN ERVINE has many qualities which 
seem, at first glance. to make him a first- 
rate biographer of Bernard Shaw. He en- 
joyed forty years of Shaw’s friendship; 
Mrs. Ervine was Charlotte Shaw’s best 
friend; he is a dramatist with an inside 
knowledge of the theatre, and a critic with 
an outside knowledge of it: he is, as Shaw 
was, an Irish Protestant, with an under- 
standing of all that means. But his book, 
Bernard Shaw, His Life, Work and 
Friends, is not the book we had hoped 
for: it has many virtues. but the total im- 
pression it leaves is of a contentious, 
cranky piece of work. by a man who has 
chafed under the discipline of biography. 
There will certainly be better books about 
Shaw: it is only fair to say that they will 
all be heavily in debt to this one for many 
facts and shades of significance. 

What mars the book is Mr. Ervine’s 
continual self-intrusiveness. We do not 
care what he thinks about the present 
government of his country, about Aneurin 
Bevan. about Socialism. about Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb's value to their country 
or about the moral worth of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. We do not share his foolish 
misunderstanding of the American people 
and their use of the English tongue. We 
are not helped by gassy generalizations, 
such as “the arts have flourished best in 
all ages of great criticism”’—a hysteron 
proteron which could only have originated 
in the diseased vanity of a play-reviewer. 





And we grow to resent the faulty organiz- 
ation of the book, which often involves 
covering the same ground twice without 
any perceptible gain in understanding. 

A biographer must be allowed great 
freedom. He will not be worthy of a 
great subject if he is himself a character- 
less drudge. but he must stop short of 
being a crank. And we may expect him 
to cover all the important points in the 
life of his subject. 

Mr. Ervine says too little about the 
filming of Shaw’s plays, and the strug- 
gle involved in getting permission to do 
so. He is unsatisfactory when he deals 
with Shaw's musical interests. Shaw 
played the piano. Did he play well? Was 
he a bad technician and a good inter- 
preter? Shaw sang. What did he sing. 
and was it a pleasure to hear him? Shaw 
sang even in old age. Did he preserve his 
voice into his eighties. as did Sir George 





Henschel and his own mother, Lucind 
Elizabeth Shaw? These are points of in 
terest about a man who was a great lov 
er and critic of music; if Mr. Ervine can 
not form an opinion of his own he couk 
have found someone else capable of tell 
ing him what we want to know. But Mr 
Ervine is self-sufficient, as well as self 
intrusive. Both of these faults could be 
overlooked if his tone were not so ofter 
aggressive and pugnacious. He writes in 
a clumsy version of the Shaw manner 
which is intolerable without the Shaw 
matter. 

Neverthciess, the book is an important 
one and has positive virtues. Ervine 
knew Shaw well enough and long enough 
to be able to assert with conviction that 
Shaw was a _ deeply emotional man, 
whose emotions cost him dearly in 
wrong judgments, ineptitudes and embar- 
rassing tomfooleries. The passage which 
tells of Shaw’s emotional collapse after 
his wife’s death is poignant reading 
Shaw bought his apparent indifference to 
public opinion, and his reputation for 
chilly intellect, at an inordinate price. He 
was a man torn with emotion, too proud 
to show it to the world. 

The story of Shaw’s love-life has often 
been told, but never in such detail and 
never with such a ring of truth as in this 
book. He was a charmer all his life, and 
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St. John Ervine: Puegnacious. 


ven in his seventies women paid him 
neaningful attentions. From the age of 
wenty-nine onward until his marriage 
t forty-two, he was a_ philanderer. 
though it appears that he never had re- 
lations with a woman without first apol- 
ogizing for a procedure which he always 
regarded as somewhat ridiculous. But 
perhaps the most extraordinary fact that 
Mr. Ervine tells us is that Shaw’s mar- 
Charlotte Payne-Townshend 


was never consummated. This was the 


riage with 


bride’s wish: she was apparently even 
more fastidious than he. They lived to- 
sether in the happiest companionship un- 
til her death in 1943. The only woman 
who disturbed their happiness was Mrs. 
Campbell. and although Shaw wrote her 
extravagant letters and was very much in 
ove with her, he remained physically 
faithful to his wife. Those who have read 
the Shaw-Campbell correspondence will 
emember that Stella Campbell was furi- 
us and contemptuous of Shaw’s refusal 
o do anything which would give pain to 
is wife or diminish her dignity by a jot. 

Because Mr. Ervine knew Shaw inti- 
ately, he is able to make judgments on 
m which have often been made in the 
vast, but which have weight only when 
hey are uttered by an old and loving 
riend. Thus when he says that there was 
hard streak in Shaw—the opposite side 
f the medal from his extravagant emo- 
tionalism — we believe it. And when he 
intervals all 
his life a strain of the “Dublin smartie”, 
t is different and more significant than 


says that Shaw revealed at 


he same gibe on other lips. These hard 
vords are uttered in a book which never 
tints praise of Shaw’s greatness. And Mr. 
Ervine tells us much that explains why 
Shaw could be hard, and why he delighted 
ometimes in forms of self-assertion which 
‘vere unworthy of him. 

Shaw came from a most unpromising 
ome. His father was a we lrunkard, 


with the pride of Irish gentry mother 
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had her own family pride, and she was all 
her life cold, unloving and of an acid 
spirit. His childhood was loveless and neg- 
lected. During his difficult and humiliating 
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formative years. when he was strug 
and failing as a novelist. he was under 


constant fire 


added to the cold character of the mother 
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the acerbity of an elder sister. Shaw suc- 


ceeded at last. as a critic and journalist. 
but until he married Charlotte he never 
knew a home which contained a crumb of 


comfort. of love. or of decent food 
things do not dispose a man to be gentle. 


or to feel an easy superiority to peop 
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physical may be. in the end. to transcend 
common sense. as well. To use Shaw's 
own phrase. “she survived her wits”. and 
Mr. Ervine presents a sad and tender pic- 
ture of G.B.S.. near the end. turning over 


the pages Of a DOOK OF pictures It e 


Here. then. is a cranky and sometimes 


irritating life of Shaw by a man who 
knew him very well. Particularly in its 
critical comment on Shaws work, the 


book is vexatious. but it offers persona 
recollections and hitherto unknown facts 
which outweigh its demerits. Nobody who 
seriously hopes to understand Shaw should 


fail to read it. 


Bernard Shaw, His Life, Work and 
Friends, by St. John Ervine—pp. 599, with 
illustrations and pp. 28 of Index—Long- 


mans Green—S$7.50. 
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IN NOVA SCOTIA 
By Will R. Bird fascinat 


A fascinating book 


on > nanown o! Nova 
scotla By the Province’s chief his- 
best story-teller. $4.00 





THE MEN 


WHO CAME BACK 
By Walter S. Woods. former De- 


puty Minister of Veterans’ Affairs 





VERSE AND VERSE 


alter Bowles. Contains the gay 
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Ernest Borgnine, Gordon MacRae Sheree North and Dan Dailey. 


FILMS 


Early Troubles on the Canal 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


THE FILM Swez, recently re-issued, should 
make at least one point clear for the 
movie-going public: Sir Anthony Eden’s 
difficulties with that old trouble-maker 
the Suez Canal aren’t to be compared 
with the headaches suffered by Count 
de Lesseps. who was chiefly responsible 
for connecting up the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. 

De Lesseps (played here by Tyrone 
Power, magnificently finger-waved) had 
the initial advantage of an understanding 
with the Egyptian Government. There 
were troubles aplenty in France, how- 
ever, where the Empress Eugenie (Lo- 
retta Young), a sort of period Meddle- 
som Mattie, tried to fix things up for 
her young admirer and managed to create 
such a political scandal that de Lesseps 
had to retire to Egypt while his poor 
old father (Henry Stephenson) died of 
a stroke. But the dauntless Frenchman 
went right ahead with his dream, under 
the inspiration of Annabella, grand- 
daughter of a resident British sergeant, 
and presently he had his gangs of native 
iabor carting away the desert in bushel 
baskets. It was a slow process and it 
had hardly more than a good start when 
the Turks blew the enterprise to pieces 
with dynamite. 

Meanwhile, there were troubles with 
the British Government, headed by Lord 
Palmerston, who couldn’t see the Canal 
as anything but a menace to the Empire. 
As though that weren’t bad enough a 
tornado came along, sweeping away 
tanks, dredges, temporary buildings and 
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Annabella. After that, the whole affair 
might have petered out in the desert 
sands if Disraeli hadn't come to the res- 
cue and given the project the backing of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

In its curious mixture of history and 
fantasy, solid great mames and_ sheer 
romantic nonsense, the film is exactly 
as entertaining and undemanding today 
as it was fifteen years ago. Somehow it 
has been made to fit comfortably into 
the high wide screen and it fits just as 
smoothly into the expectations of today’s 
audience, which understands perfectly 
that the Suez will be finished eventually, 
in spite of sabotage, acts of God, and 
intransigeant politicians; also that Anna- 





Ray Milland and Maureen O'Hara. 








bella who could never have married a 
de Lesseps, must be reverentially sacri- 
ficed along the way to a ritual salute of 
muskets over her desert grave. 


The Best Things in Life are Free, which 
was probably made the day before yes- 
terday, follows screen convention quite 
as rigidly as does Suez. Since it is a 
musical it has its own pattern, which 
is quite as inviolable as the formula for 
screen adventure. In the beginning the 
hero has a native genius for song, a 
beautiful girl, and no money. Presently 
he is a popular success, and now he has 
plenty of money and no beautiful girl. 
The end brings together all the happy 
elements—song, success, money, girl,— 
in a big overflowing production number. 

This is the basic structure of practically 
all musical biography films and John 
O’Hara, who wrote the story of The Best 
Things in Life are Free, has held every- 
thing strictly in line. The plot has to do 
with the career of Buddy DeSylva, who 
flourished in the Twenties, along with 
Ray Henderson and Lew Brown. The 
trio turned out a vast number of song 
hits and Gordon MacRae, who plays the 
DeSylva role, lines out most of the more 
memorable DeSylva tunes. Ernest Borg- 
nine and Dan Dailey play Lew Brown 
and Ray Henderson, Tony Galento is on 
hand as a Prohibition gangster, and since 
they are all lively performers the film 
hits a fine pace in spite of its hobbled 
plot. Sheree North plays the loyal sweet- 
heart and manages to look attractive in 
the kind of clothing that set a whole 
generation wondering how their mothers 
ever got married. 


Lisbon opens with a study of Claude 
Rains sprinkling crumbs for a group of 
sparrows, then clubbing one of them 
with a tennis racket, in order to feed his 
pet cat. This novel, if horrid, introduction 
sets the character of the villain, but 
not, as it works out, of the plot, which 
has no further surprises to offer. Ray 
Milland is the star, and he is pursued by 
Maureen O’Hara, who offers him herself, 
plus $25 million. Star Milland rejects the 
big economy size for an old-fashioned 
brand, slightly counter-soiled (Yvette 
Furneaux). Neither lady is a real bargain. 


There is a beautiful performance in The 
Catere.' Affair by Bette Davis, who seems 
by this time to have shed every vanity 
except the central indestructible pride in 
being a fine actress. The makeup depart- 
ment has done a formidable job here in 
turning her into a stout dispirited house- 
wife, but the inner characterization is 
Bette’s own, and she achieves it right to 
the ends of her talented fingertips. The 
comedy, which derives from a Paddy 
Chayefsky play, is mildly funny, occasion- 
ally tragic, and incessantly observant. 
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PERSONA GRATA 


Canadian on Broadway 


by Harry Rasky 


He goes boldly where Broadway angels 
fear to tread, has five plays now in 
production, and has a polished talent 
for making hits of unlikely ventures. 


DamMoN RuNYON would probably have 
dubbed Canadian Robert Whitehead, 
“Robert the Gent”. In the wonderful 
world of Broadway, bounded by Lindy’s 
cherry cheesecake on the north and the 
th 


flashing New York Times sign on e 


south, Whitehead is a rarity. While others 
have made, and often lost, a million dol- 
lars backing sure-fire commercial thea- 
trical ventures, Whitehead has _ proved 
himself a man with a golden arm, turn- 
ing off-beat plays into box office smashes 

He has walked boldly where many 


t tre 


tO tread. 


a 


Broadway “angel” would fear 
As a result, this season he is producing 
no less than five plays. And while other 
Broadway impresarios seem to go about 
their precarious profession with an equal 
amount of Barnum and borscht, 40-year- 
old Whitehead carries off his difficult 
chore of turning culture into cash with 
the apparent dignity and calmness of a 
British ambassador at a tea party. 
Although Whitehead has been in New 
York twenty years, and a Broadway pro- 
ducer for ten, he is still a Canadian. Al- 
though he has kept his eyes rather closely 
on the Manhattan horizon these many 
vears, he has cast more than just side- 
ways glances on Canada. Last year his 
Producers Theatre Inc. teamed up with 
the Stratford of Canada Shakespearean 
Festival to bring Tamburlaine to Broad- 
way, the first large-scale appearance of 
Canadians in New York. This year he 
has chosen Toronto as a _ pre-Broadway 
locale for one of his five plays, Jean 
Anouilh’s Waltz of the Toreadors. And 
despite 


interest in U.S. politics (backing Steven- 


the fact he has taken an active 


son), he still is a Canadian citizen. 

Whitehead’s dedicated attitude toward 
the theatre has made him the fair-haired 
boy of that hard-boiled bunch, the New 
York theatre critics. Brooks Atkinson, 
tiger at the opening night gates, has 
called him “a man of great singleness of 
purpose.” And that same critic who, it is 
said at Sardis, eats producers for break- 
fast, adds, “He has taste, skill and imag- 
ination; he loves the theatre as one of 
the public arts” 


Robert Whitehead comes by his thea- 





Robert Whitehead 


trical heritage indirectly. Neither of his 
parents was involved in stage work—his 
father was in the textile business, his 
mother a member of the Labatt brewery 
family. But as a child he used to play 
with his talented cousin, Hume Cronyn. 
Whitehead recalls, “Hume was a_ few 
years older than me, so he used to be 
producer, director and leading actor. We 
would organize the family and make them 
watch and they would say ‘Isn't that 
t -hat’s where it began. 
Whitehead tried his hand as a com- 
mercial photographer in both Montreal 
and Toronto. This led him into adver- 
tising agency work. “But”, he says, “I 
couldn't take advertising seriously, and 
that is apparently the secret of being a 
good advertising man.” 

In 1936 he took a try at New York as 
an actor. He got a job carrying a spear, 
spouting a line or two, and enrolled in 
the New York School of the Theatre. 
When the war came along he attempted 
to get into both the Canadian army and 
navy. But he didn’t hear from them until 
1941 when he was already overseas serv- 
ing with an American ambulance outfit. 
“I had to write and tell them I was tied 
up.” 

Back in post-war New York, he teamed 
up with a man he had met overseas, Oliver 
Rea, with the idea of producing a Broad- 
way play. Whitehead had read Robinson 
Jefferson’s adaptaticn of Medea, and de- 
cided this was the work to produce. AI- 
though others thought the Greek tragedy 
of hysteria and homicide would never go 
on the Broadway boards, Whitehead was 





convinced. Somehow he managed to con- 
vince Judith Anderson to star in it, John 
Gielgud to stage it, and he raised $75,000 
to produce it. Critics called it “a land- 
mark of the theatre”, audiences loved it. 

After a not-too-successful Crime and 
Punishment, Whitehead waited a careful 
year before choosing his next play. It 
was Carson McCuller’s tender The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding, starring Ethel Waters 
and Julie Harris. He’s never had a real 
worry since. He became a natural choice 
as the managing director of the American 
National Theatre and Academy. When he 
quickly produced five fine productions in 
One season, ranging from O'Neill to Odets, 
the papers uniformly applied two adjec- 
tives to his name each time it appeared in 
print—“bright and talented”. At a time 
when Broadway had a lean and hungry 
look ANTA’s productions were called 
“one bright ray” by Atkinson. 

But when ANTA refused to grow along 
with Whitehead, he quit. With real estate 
tycoons Robert Dowling and Roger L. 
Stevens (the latter headed the syndicate 
that bought control of the Empire State 
Building in 1951 for $50,500,000), he 
formed Producers Theatre Inc. With a 
million dollars to call on and_ three 
theatres under lease, they have pushed 
Broadway into the class of big business. 

Juggling five plays at once, Whitehead 
lives a long day. He begins it late, around 
ten, reading and planning in his Wash- 
ington Square penthouse. Over a 
bowl of shredded wheat he makes some 
early morning calls. (“How about those 
costumes, Ben?”) Along with his attrac- 
tive wife, former actress Virginia Bolen, 
he skips down to the Eighth Street sub- 
way station, slips out at Times Square 
and into the Music Box to see how Sepa- 
rate Tables is doing. At the Martin Beck 
he has a word with Charles Laughton 
who is starring in and directing Major 
Barbara, or he moves to another theatre 
for a chat with Michael Redgrave who is 
performing the same functions for The 
Sleeping Prince. At his office overlooking 
Times Square he will pace the floor and 
quietly hand out a hundred assignments. 
All being well, he may spend a quiet 
evening—in the theatre. 

Now only forty, and a success in any 
language, the question comes up: where 
does he go from here? He wouldn’t mind 
trying a movie. But last year he skippered 
Skin of Our Teeth through Paris. This 
production on an international scale ap- 
peals to him. Last week he had a talk 
with the Soviet Minister of Culture. He 
would like to produce an American play 
in Moscow. 

Every once in a while the cry in 
New York is “What’s wrong with Broad- 
way?” Today that cry is heard less and 
less as the name of Robert Whitehead, 
the gentleman from Canada, is more and 
more being likened to such Broadway 
greats as Shubert. 
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“What does it matter if Magdalen crumbles to the dust? Who cares .. .?” 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


Hysteria in High and Low Places 


by Beverley Nichols 


YET ANOTHER PROOF OF the fact that 
Britain, in spite of certain noisy minorities, 
1s still conservative at heart, is afforded by 
the outcry that has greeted Mr. Duncan 
Sandys’ proposal for a new road at Ox- 
ford. Sandys is Minister of Housing, and 
he has decided that at long last some- 
thing must be done to mitigate Oxford’s 
traffic problems. 

Traffic is literally destroying Oxford. 
Under the ceaseless impact of heavy lor- 
ries the colleges in the High are crumbling 
to bits; the foundations are being under- 
mined and the plaster is cracking at an 
alarming speed. Apart from this, even 
bicycles are experiencing increasing diffi- 
culty in forcing a passage, and the bicycle 
is the traditional means of transport for 
the average undergraduate. 

So Mr. Sandys has taken a whole herd 
of bulls by the horns with the bold solu- 
tion of a road that by-passes the High and 
cuts across Christ Church meadows. Re- 
sult: a pandemonium of protest. One 
would think that the meadows, which are 
damp, inextensive, and of no great na- 
tural beauty were, in fact, the Elysian 
Fields. What does it matter if Magdalen 
crumbles to dust? Who cares if commerce 
is throttled? Young poets have wandered 
in those meadows and fledgling arch- 
bishops have gained inspiration from 
them. Hands off! 

I have not much sympathy with the 
protestors, among whom are men as emi- 
nent as Lord Cherwell. But then, I am 
not a Christ Church man. Those who love 
Oxford should welcome the scheme be- 
cause it saves a great deal more than it 
sacrifices. The green and gracious walks 


along the Isis and the Cherwell (from 
which, of course, Lord Cherwell took his 
name) will be preserved. The High will 
become, once again, a thoroughfare of 
learning rather than of lorries. And Mag- 
dalen—the loveliest college of Oxford— 
will breathe a sigh of relief, for the bridge 
will be closed to traffic, and the willows 
will be left to weep in peace. 


In spite of the wind and the rain and 
the scurrying clouds, and in spite of Suez 
—which began as a bang and seems to be 
ending in a whimper—Londoners have 
been giving an exhibition of fan-mania so 
violent that it is arousing the serious at- 
tention of the social psychologists, who 
devote earnest discussions to it on T.V. 
The latest, and to some of us the least 
attractive object of their worship, is the 
£ 300,000-a-year pianist Liberace, in whose 
Hollywood mansion, so one understands, 
not only the swimming pool but even the 
sanitary conveniences are fashioned in the 
shape of grand pianos. 

Liberace’s arrival in this country set an 
all-time record in mob hysteria. He trav- 
elled to London in a special train, dec- 
orated with red roses and equipped, by 
his fans, with lace antimacassars on which 
to rest his curly locks. (It is wonderful 
how a nationalized industry, like British 
Railways, can rise to the occasion in a 
time of real emergency. It is less accom- 
modating to the ordinary British taxpayer, 
who is often obliged to spread a news- 
paper on the seat if he does not wish to 
ruin his trousers. ) 

At ‘Waterloo Station, as one wit ob- 
served, there had been nothing like it since 
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Napoleon. Traffic was disrupted, trains 
were delayed, the platform was strewn 
thick with paper roses, and a monstrous 
regiment of women, shrieking, sobbing, 
clutching their bosoms, broke through the 
police cordon in a frenzied effort to touch 
their idol, or, as one girl observed “to 
touch somebody who had touched him”. 
(It reminds me of a revue number current 
in my youth, called “I’ve danced with a 
man who’s danced with a girl who’s danced 
with the Prince of Wales.”) 

In the course of the next few days 
Liberace swept Nasser off the front page, 
and the skies were made terrible by his 
incessant, synthetic smile, looming over 
us. There was only one bright moment. 
During a flying trip to Paris, Liberace was 
stung on the thumb by a wasp. Next day 
Osbert Lancaster, the brilliant cartoonist 
of the Daily Express, came out with a 
very nice drawing of a large wasp. Round 
its neck he had hung a medal. 


In case you should gather from these 
impressions, that Britain is going to the 
dogs, let me reassure you. In many re- 
spects we are still positively Victorian in 
our concern for the morals of the young. 
Consider that quite unique institution the 
British censorship, as personified in that 
“anachronistic bogey”, the Lord Chamber- 
lain. At long last Londoners are to be 
allowed to see three of the outstanding 
successes of the modern theatre, Arthur 
Miller’s A View from the Bridge, Robert 
Anderson’s Tea and Sympathy and Ten- 
nessee Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. 

Each of these plays has been performed 
with distinction on Broadway, and in near- 
ly every civilized capital of Europe. But 
in London, no. They have been firmly 
banned from all public performance be- 
cause they mention, in passing, the prob- 
lem of homosexuality. And it is incon- 
ceivable that Londoners—who have evi- 
dently not yet earned the right to consider 
themselves adult—should be permitted to 


Liberace: A medal for a wasp. 
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Moppet on a Merry-Go-Round 


by Bob Willett 


A YEAR AGO last spring, Toronto’s Johnny 
Washbrook was basking in the warmth of 
what was supposed to be one of Dame 
Fortune’s fondest smiles. He’d just signed 
a 20th Century-Fox contract, to play the 
leading two-legged part in what is now 
television’s most successful boy-meets- 
horse program, My Friend, Flicka. Today, 
however, a close observer can’t help but 
wonder whether Lady Luck wasn’t really 
giving him the horse-laugh. 

The price the pint-size performer has 
paid for a fat pay cheque and far-flung 
popularity, like that paid by many a Mov- 
ietown moppet, has come high. Of course, 
what’s happened to him has its advan- 
tages, as well as its disadvantages, and 
only the future will decide which weighs 
the most. For the present, young Master 
Washbrook is on a merry-go-round that 
shows little sign of slowing down. A TV 
Star’s spare time is never free of extra- 
curricular effort, and  eleven-year-old 
Johnny’s summer hiatus was no exception, 
much of it being taken up with personal 
appearances. 

Johnny himself would be the last to 
beef about being busy. There’s no doubt 
that he enjoys singing and dancing at bene- 
fit affairs, since they’re a change of pace 
from the relatively straight acting he does 
on the air. Besides, he was badly bitten by 
the acting bug at the age of five, and his 
hard-riding-hero role is a dream come 
true. And, almost any kid his age would 
get a kick out of mingling with movie 
stars and getting to do such things as vis- 
iting an Air Force base, or heading a pa- 
rade on a day designated as his very own. 
At least, he would until the novelty had 
worn off, and that hasn’t yet happened to 
Johnny. It is to his mother, Mrs. Herbert 
Washbrook, that the tinsel is beginning to 
look a little tarnished. 

“Althgugh he’s worked hard and done a 
good ide Hollywood hasn’t given Johnny 
much recognition,” she points out. “Most 
of the publicity he’s received—apart from 
stories in Canadian publications—has been 
poor. One columnist, apparently having 
run out of adults to carp about, said John- 
ny was such a poor horseman that he had 
to have a double for his riding scenes. 
That almost broke his heart, because he 
has learned to ride very well. I think the 
studio should have demanded a retraction. 
A double does the dangerous riding for 
this or any other show, simply because it’s 
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Flicka, Johnny and Anita Louise. 


bad business to risk serious injury to a 
leading player. But, I guess we'll just have 
to get used to that sort of thing.” 

Mrs. Washbrook has already grown ac- 
customed to riding herd on her overly- 
zealous offspring, in keeping with the har- 
ried pace of telefilm production. A typical 
day for the two begins when they get up 
around 6 a.m., so that Johnny will be at 
the ranch location in time for the 9 o’clock 
Start of shooting. He frequently 
home so late that he does nothing but eat. 
bathe and fall into bed—but not to sleep. 
He first must make sure he has memor- 
ized his lines for the following day. 

Johnny’s grown steadily since coming 
to California, and is now almost five feet 
tall. He worries about dated stories that 
make it appear that he’s a half-pint, but 
the studio stews more about him outgrow- 
ing the role. During breaks in the Flicka 
filming, he’s played parts on the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox TV Hour, and he’s likely to 
graduate to feature films before 
However, he’s experienced his worst frus- 
tration in this regard, having had to pass 
up The King And I and three other pic- 
tures for which he was being considered, 


arrives 


long. 


due to his conflicting videofilm commit- 
ment. 
The most serious problem resulting 


from his rapid rise to fame has been re- 
adjustment, for both Johnny and the rest 
of the family. In Toronto. where he at- 
tended Bedford Park public schoel. he Jiv- 


life. even though he 


ed a relatively normal 
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made more than 200 air appearances on 
school broadcasts, with comedians Wayne 
and Shuster and, eventually, on CBC dra- 
matic programs. His career was really a 
form of play, and he still found time for 
fun with friends his own age. In Holly- 
wood, he has found neither the time nor 
the friends. 

In the beginning, Johnny begged to be 
allowed to act to keep up with brother 
Donald, four years his senior, who had 
established himself as a juvenile player. 
Besides drawing raves on radio and TV, 
both boys scored in several Canadian stage 
presentations, including Life With Father, 
in which they were joined by their moth- 
er. (All three studied radio acting under 
the direction of Marjorie Purvey, stage 
technique with Josephine Barrington). 

Visiting friends in New York in 1955, 
Mrs. Washbrook kept Johnny out of mis- 
chief by letting him make his first US. tele- 
vision appearance, in Roads To Home, a 
live network production. He so impressed 
the critics that one of them demanded to 
know whether the highly-dramatic role 
hadn’t been handled by a midget. 

With his younger brother, six-year-old 
Mike, also an experienced actor, Johnny 
figured it would be easy to make Flicka 
a family affair, but the TV bosses thought 
otherwise. Donald’s loss is the greatest, 
since he’s now regarded merely as Johnny 
Washbrook’s brother, and hasn’t been suc- 
cessful in resuming his career. 

Since becoming a household face, young 
Johnny has had a hard time going any- 
where without being besieged by fans in 
the U.S. Although he’s not at all precoci- 
ous, he doesn’t mind the attention much, 
“because it’s part of my job and, at least, 
most of the people I meet know why my 
hair is so long”. He’s made plans to return 
to Canada as soon as he can, perhaps 
next year, and possibly with the Flicka 
troupe being featured at the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. 

After living in a modest, rented house 
for a year, Johnny’s folks recently pur- 
chased a small “ranch” in an average resi- 
dential section of the San Fernando Val- 
ley. In time, they intend to give in to his 
demands for a horse of his own, but they 
have no intention of going Hollywood. 
The future of their brown-eyed, freckle- 
faced redhead is bright, beth financially 
and artistically, and his college education 
is assured. To a degree, this was also true 
in Toronto. In more than one way, he was 
better off before he hit the bigtime. 

When I first interviewed Johnny, short- 
ly after his arrival in Hollywood, the most 
impressive statement he made was, “Gee, 
I guess I’m the luckiest kid in the world”. 
During our most recent conversation, he 
didn’t once mention his good fortune, but 
he did say, “Gee, I sure hope I make some 
friends soon”. 
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On Leadership 


by Bergen Evans 


Is it true that there is an ability called 


2 99 


“leadership”, apart from a_ particular 





eminence or power of guidance, which en- 


ables those who have it to direct anything? 


ABSOLUTELY not. 
The qualities making 
for leadership under 
one set of circum- 
stances may be im- 
pediments to even 
average performance 
under another. Mili- 
tary success, in par- 
ticular, is won under 
conditions so differ- 
ent from those of 
civilian life that it is very dangerous to 
assume that a great military leader will 
make a great civil leader. 

The career of Grant illustrates the in- 
validity of an assumption of general lead- 
ership ability. He was a failure in civilian 
life before the Civil War called out his 
military genius. He again proved his in- 
capacity as civilian when, for his military 
achievements, he was rewarded with elec- 
tion to the Presidency. It is difficult to 
find many Presidential administrations 
which were less impressive. 


Grant 


Is it true that leaders are constantly on 
the lookout for new blood and “new 


ideas”? 


UNFORTUNATELY, 
this is only an illu- 
sion which leaders 
themselves often cul- 
tivate and propagate. 

Men who have 
never entertained a 
thought that post- 
dated the fourteenth 
century will sagely 
and seriously assure 
graduating classes 
that they and the world are eagerly await- 
ing correction and instruction. 

If leaders have been on the lookout for 
new ideas, they have used their binoculars 
very ineptly. Mendel’s “new ideas” about 
genetics lay forgotten for 40 years. The 
sulfa drugs were known 20 years before 
they were used. Not only have new ideas 
won out slowly; they continue to do so. 
The virtues of the metrical system are 


Mendel 
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obvious, yet in many nations which call 
themselves enlightened less efficient sys- 
tems of weights and measures are still 
firmly entrenched. 


Is it true that a mediocre leader often 
compensates for his own lack of ability by 
building a “strong organization” around 
him? 


Ir Is questionable 
whether such com- 
pensation happens 
often. Even if a me- | 
diocre man _ could 
recognize superiority 
in his assistants, a 
highly doubtful pos- 
sibility, it is unlikely 
that he would will- 
ingly endure the hu- 
miliation of the 
comparisons that their presence would 
bring. 

In support of this conclusion one can 
cite the work of Dr. Elliot D. Chapple of 
Harvard. Dr. Chapple discovered that 
people with the power to choose their 
subordinates see to it that those under 
them are really inferiors. 

Had Dr. Chapple wanted historical ex- 
amples, the American Presidents, Harding 
for example, and their Cabinets would 
have furnished them. 





Harding 


Is it true that our leaders succeed in part 
because they need far less sleep than their 


inferiors? 


myth to which the 
supermen have them- 


selves contributed. 


ly restful, while Na- 
poleon boasted that 
four were enough 
for him. Wesley may have been able to tell 
time, but he was not a gifted scientific 
observer. 


Wesley 


Napoleon so exhausted himself every 
morning bragging how little he had slept 
the night before that he usually dozed off 
in the afternoon. 
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"Yes, Women are still needed.” 


For travel, adventure, important aviation training and 
a worthwhile job serving Canada, enrol as an Airwoman 
in the RCAF. New courses are starting for young women 
in these RCAF trades: 


FIGHTER CONTROL OPERATOR - MEDICAL ASSISTANT 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVER + SAFETY EQUIPMENT TECHNICIAN 
and many others 


For full information about terms of service, pay and 
other benefits, see the Women’s Counsellor at your 
nearest RCAF Recruiting Unit, or write 


Director Personnel Manning, RCAF Headquarters, Ottawa 
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Peru Today 


by George Woodcock 


THE LAST sToP on the way from Van- 
couver to Lima was at Guayaquil, in 
Ecuador, where the CPA flights from 
Mexico City put down for refuelling. A 
warm wind swayed the palm trees and 
the hibiscus bushes, and out in the dark- 
ness, beyond the range of the airport 
lights, sang a strident chorus of treefrogs 
and crickets. 

“Welcome to Guayaquil, 132 miles 
south of the Equator,” read a notice in 
English, and the waiting room had a 
feeling of seedy friendliness as its offi- 
ciais idled around with an air of not 
caring in the least whether one of the 
passengers might decide to make an un- 
authorized break for the interior. The 
lean Negro selling panama hats, the wo- 
man with grey bobbed hair behind the 
refreshment bar who looked as though 
she might have kept a general store in 
an English village — one had the feeling 
that the tropics was running true to the 
type established by a generation of Eng- 
lish novelists. 

Lima was still well within the tropics, 
but the change was startling, even when 
one had already been told of the city’s 
climatic eccentricities. A pallid grey mist 
hung in the sky when we arrived — and 
stayed there throughout the months we 
remained in Peru. There was no rain, 
but on our first evening a clammy drizzle 
began to fall, and the air was so chilly 
that we shuddered in tweed jackets and 
looked with understanding at the smart 
Lima women in their overcoats and 





An Indian “mayor” and his helper. 
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Lima Cathedral, built by Spaniards. 





woollen suits, at 12 degrees below the 
Equator. 

Lima’s climate is determined by an 
ocean current, which keeps the rain 
clouds away from the Peruvian coast and 
yet, by creating its own mist — La 
Garua, the Lima people call it — makes 
the climate cool in winter and not very 
hot in summer. Because of the lack of 
rain, the whole coast from the Ecua- 
dorian to the Chilean border is a long 
desert that reaches up into the western 
foothills of the Andes and is broken only 
by the green streaks of infrequent river 
valleys. Lima lies on one of these rivers, 
the Rimac, but on every side, except up 
the valley, the desert creeps to the very 
edge of the city. 

Lima is a city whose charm is not 
obvious or immediate, like that of some 
other Peruvian cities, such as Arequipa 
and Cuzco. To taste the real flavor of 
the City of Kings, as Pizarro named it, 
one has to linger there, to watch the 
leisured life of the people, and to ob- 
serve the variety of their types — aristo- 
crats of the purest Spanish extraction 
and women with clear olive skins and 
that slim-waisted hourglass figure which 
is so much appreciated by Peruvians, 
Indians in the vivid native costumes of 
the Andes and gypsies in pavement- 
sweeping skirts of gaudy silk, Negro 
street vendors and Italian storekeepers, 
English engineers and Cantonese cooks, 
whose restaurants play a great part in 
Peruvian life. 

In time, we found that it was a city 
of odd and unexpected pleasures, of little 
hidden squares and gardens, of flowery 
Andalusian patios and Spanish mansions 
with screened wooden balconies in the 
Moorish style, of elegant eighteenth cen- 
tury palaces hidden among the slums, 
like that of La Perricholi (the half-breed 
actress who became a Viceroy’s mistress 
and the heroine of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey), and of curious colonial 
churches like San Francisco, where the 
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cruising with Cunard. 
Look no further for memorable 






pleasures — you’ll find them aboard any 
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brown robed friars took us into rambling 
catacombs, inhabited by flitting bats and 
filled with the bones of twelve thousand 
people, arranged with macabre ingenuity 
in symmetrical piles and patterns. 

The City of Kings can best be enjoyed 
by those with well-filled purses. One day 
I had to visit a Canadian banker who 
was working in Lima, and, after we had 
finished our business, he said: “I hope 
that when you go back you will not 
write, aS some people have done, that 
living is cheap in Lima.” The only rea- 
sonably good hotels in the centre of 
Lima are not cheap ($9 or more for a 
double room), and it is hard to get a good 
meal in the capital for much less than 
$2.50. These prices reflect the high cost 
of living among the middle class, i.e. 
among those who buy any quantity of 
the manufactured or processed goods 
which have to be imported, since Peru 
has very little industry above the pri- 
mary levels of agriculture or mining. 

Beyond its old Spanish centre, Lima 
has spread in recent years into a wide 
periphery of suburbs that stretch out 
towards the sea; very soon they will unite 
the capital with the rowdy, busy old sea- 
port town of Callao. It is in these sub- 
urbs, with their wide boulevards and 
brilliant gardens and the glittering super- 
markets that have recently been intro- 
duced, that the prosperous people of Lima 
live, and the houses they have built them- 
selves make a jumbled museum of styles, 
from Spanish colonial and Moorish, 
Gothic and Tudor, to modernistic imita- 
tions of Le Corbusier and the Bauhaus 
school. The modernistic element has also 
entered into the new public buildings that 
have been built in the centre of Lima, 
such as the Ministry of Education and 
the palatial Social Security Hospital, but 
Peruvian architects handle the contem- 
porary idioms with unsure hands, and 
they have produced nothing to compare 
with the best of Mexico or Brazil. 

The fact that Lima should have spread 
towards the sea rather than towards the 
mountains is in some ways symbolic of 
the outlook of its people. Peru is divided 
geographically into three clearly defined 
regions — the long western desert of 
the coast, the sierra of high plateaus and 
valleys embraced by the various ranges 
of the Andes, and the jungle that slopes 
down on the east towards the Amazon. 
Lima is much more conscious of the 
world beyond its frontiers than it is of 
the regions beyond the nearest mountain 
range; on the other hand, it is united by 
economic interests, and also by the Pan- 
American Highway (Peru’s single im- 
portant paved road), with the coastal 
regions to both the north and south. 

We travelled along the Pan-American 
Highway for a thousand miles of its 
length, proceeding mostly by collectivo, 
a kind of long-distance taxi in which 
each of the five passengers pays for a 


















Rueful Notice 
To Certain 
Qantas Contestants 


Monday morning October 15th we 
arrived at the office to find... 
disaster. The lady who comes in to 
clean up had done her job with 
unprecedented zeal, and in so 
doing flung out a huge stack of 
unanswered entries in our “Re- 
name the Continents” contest. 





As we figure, these entries were 
mostly mailed after October 6th 
but some may date from the Ist. 
If you haven’t gotten your 
Qantasylvania Patent of Citizen- 
ship by now yours was likely in 
the pile. Under these gaunt cir- 
cumstances, the only way out 
seems to be for you to send in a 
new entry — re-name the contin- 
ents, you might say — on a post 
card to “Re-submission, Qantas, 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B.C. We hope you'll give us (and | 
the cleanup staff) another chance. | 


enjy a fihtl 
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Mountain scenery is spectacular. 


single seat. Hour on hour we would 
speed through the stark and awesome 
monotony of the desert — a desert so 
barren that those scattered regions where 
a few cacti or squat carob trees grew 
seemed positively fertile in contrast to 
the rest. One felt as relieved as a Bedouin 
traveller to see the green of one of the 
rare valleys, which provided their narrow 
oases of sugar cane fields and banana 
plantations, dotted by primitive chozas, 
or Indian huts of cane plastered with 
mud. 

On this coastline, scattered through 
the desert, we found some of the most 
progressive towns of Peru, and also some 
of its most remarkable archaeological 
sites. Around Trujillo, in the days before 
the Inca empire, the Chimu civilization 
flourished, and one day we went with 
an archaeological student to visit the 
remains of the great city of Chan Chan, 
which was once its capital. For miles 
on each side of the Pan-American high- 
way stretched the high, tawny adobé 
walls of this ancient community, which 
at its height must have sheltered almost 
200,000 inhabitants; they were a people 
who made exquisite ceramics and woven 
materials, who understood the arts of 
surgery and smelting, and devised great 
irrigation systems to tame the desert. 

Within the limits of their Bronze Age 
culture, the Chimu appear to have solved 
very capably the problems of living in 
the harsh environment of the Peruvian 
coast, and it seemed appropriate when, 
in this same region, we came across the 
symptoms of an attempt to create a simi- 
lar reconciliation of man and nature in 
modern terms. For it is in the old Chimu 
kingdom, through such projects as the 
oil refineries of Talara, the steel plants 
of Chimbote and the power stations of 
the Santos valley, that the developments 
which will give Peru a more balanced 
industrial life are growing up on the 
edge of the desert, often in the very 
shadow of the temples and fortresses of 
the vanished Indian civilizations. 
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The Price of Money... 


More drastic changes in the levels | 


of interest rates have taken place | 
| 


in the past three months than in| 


any comparable period for several 


years. The most important factor 





that has brought about these 
changes can best be described as 
“the price of money.” 

Money, just like other goods and 
services. has its price and when 
the demand for money places a 


strain on the supply it naturally 


follows that the price rises. This 
is the position at the present time, 
for the recent accelerated pro- 
gramme of business expansion in 
Canada has exerted such a heavy 
demand on the supply of funds 
available for this purpose that the 
price of money is higher now than | 


for many years. This higher money 


price means higher interest rates. 
With few exceptions there has 


not been a time during the past 


twenty years when it has been 
possible to purchase government, 


municipal and corporation bonds 


and debentures to give as attrac- 
tive a return as can now be ob- 
tained. This is a time when all 


investors might well review their 





cash positions witha view toobtain- 
ing the benefit of these higher 
interest rates. This is a time when 
experience can help you in making 
investment selections suitable to 


your personal requirements, 


In our organization we have 
experienced people who will be glad 
to help. You will be welcome in 


any of our offices. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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Ceiling Zero 
by Norman Ward 


A FRIEND in the physical education racket 
has been explaining to me, without con- 
spicuous success, an experiment which I 
might dismiss as fanciful if I had heard 
about it from a person in any other line 
of work. I am told that if you stand be- 
side a wall painted in appropriate grada- 
tions, put a blob of ink on the end of one 
finger and leap upwards, touching as high 
a point on the wall as you can manage, 
any impartial bystander can derive from 
your finger-print a reasonably accurate 
indication of your muscle tone, valvular 
co-ordination, moral outlook, or some 
other beneficent thing about which I am 
not entirely clear. 

My own impartial opinion, that of a man 
who can go for weeks and months—and 
lately, now I think of it, years—with no 
compulsion to jump in any direction what- 
ever, is that what the test shows is how 
high you can jump. That being so, it 
strikes me that a person who leaves the 
earth in 1956 with no loftier ambition 
than putting an ink spot on a wall barely 
deserves to be allowed to land. Indeed, 
measuring the deftness with which such 
persons could be grabbed in a net while 
still in the air, or possibly sundered like 
clay pigeons at a trapshoot, seems to me 
a potential test of many admirable human 
qualities. 

The relevant point, in any event, is cer- 
tainly not how high you can jump, but 
how high you feel like jumping. There 
are clear calm days when a man passes 
lightly over the surface of the globe like 
a zephyr, never touching it for long 
enough to gather leverage for a spring. 
On other days, when all the universe 
stands motionless, those who have ex- 
tended dealings with the young, among 
others, become familiar with the urge 
not merely to jump roughly fifteen feet 
straight up, but to come down in heavy 
brogues on those within range. And every 
sentient being must have endured the de- 
sire to do what we experts call Negative 
Jumping —that is, sinking without fuss 
into a hole deeper than one’s height. 

The daubing of people with ink so that 
they can in turn daub walls above their 
norma: reach does not, therefore, seem 
the sort of thing destined to become a 
popular fad. It’s too bad, in a way, for 
when you consider the range of ink colors, 
and the number of anatomical areas avail- 
able on the average man for spotting, 
those of us who are permanently grounded 
may be missing something. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


Notice is hereby given that a Bonus 
of Thirty Cents (30¢) per share has 
been declared for the year ending 
31st October, 1956, payable at the 
Head Office and Branches on and 
after the Ist day of December next 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on 31st October, 


1956. 


By order of the Board. 


E. J. FRIESEN 
General Manager. 


Toronto, 17th October, 1956. 
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BUSINESS 


AVRO: Lesson in International Finance 


BRITISH INVESTORS Who have had their 
doubts about the wisdom of putting money 
nto Canadian industry are learning quick- 
y that it can pay off handsomely. 

The eye-opener on the potential of Ca- 
nadian manufacturing as distinct from the 
growth of natural-resource industry is 
A. V. Roe Canada 
gine, bus and railway rolling-stock com- 
plex. A. V. Roe is a subsidiary of the 
British Hawker-Siddeley organization. 

Investors in the U.K. had been hearing 
much about Canada’s wealth in forest 
products. metals and oil. But reports on 
attempts by British firms to set up in Can- 
ada weren't too pleasant; there was the 
aggressive competition from well-establish- 
ed firms and their Canadian subsidiaries 
to be reckoned with. 

Now the offering of shares to Canadians 
by A. V. Roe Canada has resulted in a 
Steady stream of buying from old Lon- 
don that is threatening to nullify the pur- 
pose of AVRO officials in inviting Cana- 
dian investors to share in their company. 

The Hawker-Siddeley group came to 
Canada in 1945 and formed A. V. Roe to 
develop a Canadian aircraft company with 
government help. Until recently. the AV- 
RO organization remained a wholly-own- 
ed subsidiary of the UK firm through a 
growth that has resulted in five major op- 


giant aircraft, jet en- 





erating subsidiaries 

But AVRO and Hawker-Siddeley offi- 
clals recognized that as long as al] A. V 
Roe shares were held by the UK firm it 
could be subject to criticism from Cana- 
dian investors seeking to buy into our air- 
craft industry. It was a matter of good 
public relations to open the company to 
Canadian money. 

The result was an offering of 500.000 
Shares of 4.727.500 issued to Canadian in- 
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vestors at $16 a share. This woul 
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ave Hawker-Siddelev with an & 
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In making this offering. A. V. Roe Can- 
ada had to disclose information on its op- 
eration never before revealed. This mate- 
rial for the financial analvst and nvestor 


was contained in a prospectus. And It was 
the prospectus which opened the eves 


the UK investor 
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by R. M. Baiden 


In a sense, the A. V. Roe commor busine ne by the world-w Hawker 
share offering is comparable to the oper Siddeley group. ¢ 


ing up of the books of Ford Motor Co. in most important factor in the progress of 






the U.S. last year, when share: that Hawker-S W Hawk 
family-owned auto giant were sold pul eley when 3 n buy A. V. Roe ¢ 
licly for the first time. 

The A. V. Roe shares were warmly we from Car Nn operatior 
comed by investors here. The 20,000 em- As ¥. Boe Ce 
ployees of the organization were giver divider nd ke r 
some preference, and reportedly they have Of 80 cer 
purchased 45.000 of the 500.000 share: for mprovement s the organiz 
Other investors also clamored for the &!* 
stock. The result was that the shares were Also signi ; 
never in danger of selling below their $16 British gojd-dollar resery 
offering price. been a trouble spot in the Uk 

But, as is so often the case with ar lor rs. O : 
tractive offering, a good part of the 500.- Stake in Car by Hawh 
000 shares went into the hands of “free 'S the figure tt ” F 
riders”. These are good clients of invest- Brush firm ag , ’ ’ 
ment firms who look for a quick profit by - - _ = ; 
insisting on obtaining an allotment of : meee : : oor . 
shares which they know will be scarce a ae i gee iy 

A. V. Roe Canada shares quickly climb- * - ‘+ ‘ee ee : 
ed to about $19, with these free riders tak- Beteotate t . 
ing profits by selling their $16 stock. They ; aoe a ras ets 
sold—and buying the shares were UK ir z oo af } ne 
vestors who had obtained copies of the eroved SUCCESS ¥ Lely mean a new lool 
prospectus Car I 

What the investors could see in the pros- = yvestors with the Brit ‘ 
pectus was this: the A. V. Roe Canada or- the path by relaxing 
ganization accounts for about 45% of the ollar investment 


Haw ker-Siddeley Control in Canada 
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INSURANCE 


Travel Accident Coverage 


by William Sclater 


WHEN WE CONSIDER the chances of ac- 
cidents during travel, most of us think 
of this in terms of holidays or business 
trips. Actually, exposure to this hazard 
is a daily affair. Most people use a pub- 
lic or private conveyance to go to work 
every day. 

We can obtain insurance coverage on 
a limited basis of one day, one week, 
one month or more for vacations, tours, 
cruises and auto travel. If for example 
we pack the family into the auto and 
proceed on a long highway tour, or go 
by air and bus or taxi to some distant 
resort, or by sea to other lands, we 
should be interested in protection that 
will cover our trip. 

In that event it is Trip Insurance we 
require. A good type of policy offered 
by a reputable insurer in Canada for 
this is on a world-wide, comprehensive 
activity basis that can include anything 
from a European or South Sea Island 
jaunt to a trip to the African Congo. 

The coverage protects against accident 
while a passenger on all licensed air 
services; while travelling by rail, bus, 
steamship or auto and all means of land 
Or sea transportation. It is operative on 
a continuous round-the-clock basis for 
the duration of the trip. 

The policy includes a principal sum 
payable in the event of loss of life or 
limbs. It includes injury expense for the 
payment of physician, surgeon, hospital 


and nurse in addition to other benefits. 
Provision is made for payment of one- 
half the principal sum if the policy holder 
is totally and permanently disabled by 
injury and prevented from working for 
a period of 12 consecutive months. An 
allowance of an additional 24 hours cover- 
age is permitted in the event a common 
carrier in which the insured is a passen- 
ger is delayed by circumstances beyond 
his control and the policy expires during 
this delay. This could cover delay by 
weather on an air flight or delay by 
storm or breakdown by land, sea or air 
transport. 

Cost of the policy is determined by 
the amount of the coverage and the period 
for which it is issued is three days and 
it can be applied for and issued by mail 
by filling in a coupon attached to a folder 
and enclosing the premium. 

Premium charge for a coverage of 
$5,000 principal sum plus $500 injury 
expense is $3.20 for 14 days. For $25,- 
000 principal sum plus $2,500 injury ex- 
pense for 14 days the premium would 
be $15.80. For 21 days the premium 
cost would be $4.10 for the $5,000 and 
$500 coverage, and $20.10 for the $25,- 
000 and $2,500. The minimum limit of 
coverage is for $5,000 principal sum. 
The maximum is for $50,000 under this 
particular policy. Larger limits are of 
course available. 

Trip policies are available for hunting 


STETSON VAgced-b-wear’ 


HATS 


The grandest advance in hat-making in years— 
and it makes hat-buying a pleasure! Stetson 


““Shaped-to-wear” hats are made completely 
ready to wear at the factory. All you have to do 
is select your style-favourite and wear it— proudly 
—out of the store! A// ‘“‘Skaped-to-wears” in- 
corporate traditional Stetson style and value. 
P.S.: Of course, you can still buy Stetsons 
to be creased to your taste in the store. 


Stetson prices: $9.95, $11.95, $15 and up 


Mallory Hats (Canada) Limited — a member of the Stetson Group of Companies 
—also has its own smart line of “Shaped-to-wear” hats. 
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trips, covering gunshot wounds, accident- 
al death, travel and other accidents on 
a similar basis. For a seven-day hunting 
trip the premium cost of $5,000 prin- 
cipal sum plus $500 medical expense 
would be $2. For $25,000 principal sum 
plus $2,500 the seven-day premium would 
be $10. 

Annual travel accident policies are 
available that give coverage while driving 
any car, operating any iand or sea convey- 
ance except for hire, riding as a passenger 
in any land or sea conveyance (including 
private auto, sail boat, taxi etc.), flying as 
a passenger in any aircraft licensed for 
passengers or in any company plane, pri- 
vate plane, chartered or other aircraft 
having a C.F. or N. (standard) air worthi- 
ness certificate as well as planes operated 
by military air transport services, and 
while walking. 

This coverage is available to men and 
women between the ages of 25 and 70. 
Premium rate is $1.50 per $1,000, with a 
minimum of $10,000, for capital sum pro- 
tection against death and dismemberment. 
For each $500 of medical expense cover- 
age the annual rate is $6 for the first $500 
and $3 for each additional $500. For each 
$5 of weekly accident indemnity income 
the rate is 75¢. At these rates a capital 
sum protection of $20,000 and $500 med- 
ical expense protection, would cost $36 a 
year. 

Incidentally, if you want to insure your 
baggage and personal effects, including 
those of your wife and unmarried children 
while on a trip, the premium rate is 
around $5.60 for $700 coverage for 30 
days or less. For 60 days the rate would 
be $8.40. There is a deductible clause of 
$15 of each separate claim included and 
the aggregate value of jewellery, watches, 
binoculars, cameras and similar articles is 
limited to 20% of the total sum insured. 


Stetson Saturn 


Shegped-lo-wean' 
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WHO’S WHO IN BUSINESS 


Courage of Conviction 


He started on the night shift as a forge worker in Philadelphia twenty five years 
ago. Today he is, president of Canada’s largest specialty steel mill. He believes 
that profit and Christian principles must be linked together in a sound business. 


WHEN 49-YEAR-OLD H. George De Young 
received his Canadian citizenship papers 
recently he said, “It doesn’t take much 
courage to throw your lot in with a sure 
bet like Canada”. 

De Young’s confidence in Canada paid 
off six months ago, when he was appoint- 
ed President of Atlas Steels Limited in 
Welland, Ontario—only five years after he 
had been hired by the company as Works 
Manager. As boss of Canada’s largest spe- 
cialty steel mill, employing 2,600 people, 
he is responsible to the company’s 10 di- 
rectors and 6,000 Canadian shareholders. 
He recently summed up his 
job as an attempt to 
“achieve as high a return as 
possible on the investment 
in Atlas without forsaking 
quality or ethics”. 

Born in Grand Haven, 
Michigan, in 1907, De 
Young got his first taste of 
work while he was attend- 
ing high school; he spent 
evenings helping his father 
bake bread and pies for 
their small bakery. “It didn’t 
take me long to realize that 
this kind of work wasn’t for 
me”. 

After graduating from high school he 
attended Michigan State University, but 
dropped out after one year because “it was 
too expensive”. Still determined to get an 
education, he applied to the United States 
Naval Academy in Annapolis as a can- 
didate in 1927. After two attempts at the 
difficult entrance examinations he was ac- 
cepted. Four years later he graduated at 
24, as an Ensign with a B.Sc. degree. After 
two years in the U.S. Navy, he left the 
service and decided to enter the steel in- 
dustry because “I had always been inter- 
ested in metallurgy and engineering”. 

In 1931 he joined the Midvale Co. in 
Philadelphia as a night-shift laborer in 
the forge department. A rapid series of 
promotions followed, and by 1942 he was 
Superintendent of the Shell Department 
engaged in making armor-piercing projec- 
tiles. In this capacity he received an award 
from the U.S. Government for research 
and development. Five years later he was 
appointed Works Engineer. Shortly after- 
wards, he joined the Treadwell Engineer- 
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George De Young 


ing Co. as Assistant to the President. He 
stayed there three years, then joined Atlas 
Steel as Works Manager. 

During the five years he has been at At- 
las, De Young has served as Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of operations, Executive 
Vice President and Company Director. 
Last April, the ex-forge worker became 
President of the company. 

He shies away from discussing his rapid 
rise in the company — “I’m president, 
that’s all that matters now”. He prefers to 
talk about future plans and policies. He 
is particularly firm about the company’s 
general policy of profits 
“compatible with firm Chris- 
tian principles”. During his 
first address as President at 
a mass meeting he said, 
“Perhaps you are not ac- 
customed to hearing Chris- 
tian principles and return 
on investment discussed to- 
gether — but to me they 
must go together”. He 
makes it a point to keep 
close contact with employ- 
ees by touring the plant 
twice a week, “if my other 
bosses allow me the time”. 
He meets once a month with plant super- 
visors and union executives and holds 
mass meetings twice a year. 

When De Young leaves his office at 6 
p.m. he drives (a 1956 Lincoln) to his 
modern ten-room ranch-style bungalow in 
Fonthill, a town six miles from Welland. 

Although he says “I haven’t the time 
I would like for reading and hobbies”, he 
manages to do a little gardening and trains 
his Labrador dogs for retrieving trials on 
week-ends. He attends church every Sun- 
day. 

He set a precedent this summer by tak- 
ing a holiday—something he hasn’t done 
for ten years. Accompanied by his wife 
and younger son, he chartered a tramp 
steamer and cruised from Welland to 
Newfoundland, stopping off here and there 
to “visit customers and do a little business.” 

George De Young feels that the com- 
pany’s future looks bright (1955 net profit 
after taxes was $2,090,992). Meanwhile 


he is urging each department to “work 
for our common goal .. . to make Atlas 
the best organization in the world”. 
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Gold Box Circle 
Old Canadian 
Cheddar. Tangy, 
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naturally-aged, 
vintage cheese. 


CHERRY HILL SOLVES 
ie a as 


There's one perfect solution to every gift 
problem—naturally-aged Cherry Hill Cheese. 
Everyone appreciates its authentic flavour—a 
rare treat these days—and they'll appreciate 
your good taste in sending this traditionally 
Canadian festive gift. Put Cherry Hill Cheese at 
the top of your gift list—business as well as 
personal. Choose from many different types and 
dozens of gift packages described in our free, 
full-colour catalogue and price list. Cherry Hill 
Gold Boxes are available at many food stores. 


-—— MAIL COUPON TODAY ——> 
Old Cherry Hill Cheese House, Dept. A2, | 





| 

| Brantford, Ontario, Canada. | 
| Please send me your FREE gift catalogue | 
| and price list. i 
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You're a 
pretty busy fellow Doc. 
How do you find 
time to take care of 
your investments? 





That’s easy, 

| take my 

investment problems 
to Dominion Securities, 
Any information 

| need is obtained 
from them, 

which relieves me 

of all the details! 
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Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


Dominion SEcuRITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 
New York London, Eng. 





Ask your investment Dealer 
cr Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Ltd. 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO. 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend for 
quarter ending November 30, 1956 has been 
declared on the Capital stceck of the Com- 
pany as follows: 


First Preference Shares, 


Cumulative Redeemable 3715 cents 
Series ‘‘A”’ per share 
Second Preference Shares 5115 cents 
per share 

Common Shares 5114 cents 


per share 


The dividend will be payable December 1, 
1956, to shareholders of record at close of 
business on the 7th day of November, 1956. 
The transfer books will not be closed. Pay- 
ment will be made in Canadian Funds. 

By Order of the Board 

R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary 
Toronto, October 22, 1956 
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Over 18,000 Own it 
for 


J Growth of Income 
J Capital Appreciation 
J Income Tax Credit 
invest In 
CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you a proportionate Interest 
in 70-80 first-class investments. 


Phone or write for information 


A.F. Franeis 


& Company Limited 
THE INVESTMENT CEALERS' ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 


66 King St.W. TORONTO EMpire 3-0138 
Pigott Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 








LOBLAW COMPANIES 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend for 
quarter ending November 30, 1956 has been 
declared on the Capital stock of the Com- 
pany as follows: 


Preferred Shares 60 cents 
Cumulative Redeemable per share 
Class ‘‘A’’ Shares 10 cents 
per share 

Class ‘‘B’’ Shares 10 cents 
per share 


The dividend will be payable December 1, 
1956, to shareholders of record at close of 
business on the 7th day of November, 1956. 
The transfer books will not be closed. Pay- 
ment will be made in Canadian Funds. 


By Order of the Board. 
R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 

Toronto, October 22, 1956. 


Gold & Dross 


International Pete 


Is International Petroleum still drilling 
wells? How are they getting along finan- 
cially?,—G.H.T., Oil Springs. 


It certainly is drilling, and it would ap- 
pear to have ample cash for its explora- 
tion and other activities. Annual report 
for 1955 showed working capital of some 
$122 million, up from $103 million at the 
end of 1954. 

International Petroleum recently ac- 
quired participations in new concessions 
in Venezuela as it, and other oil com- 
panies, rushed into the country in an ef- 
fort to find oil. Venezuela and other 
South American nations are attracting 
world oil concerns because of the diffi- 
culties at Suez and the obvious danger 
of counting on _ politically-vulnerable 
Middle East oil. Canada, also, is caught 
up in this rush for reserves in the western 
hemisphere. 

This member of the Standard Oil (NJ) 
family is in the forefront of the South 
American rush and could well be a lead- 
ing beneficiary from any disruption at 
Suez. International Petroleum would 
likely be called on to supply a major 
portion of Europe’s oil shortage that 
would result from a Suez breakdown. 


Bowater Common 


Will vou kindly explain why Bowater com- 
mon stock purchased on the Canadian 
market with good Canadian money is 
issued in English pound certificates, with 
dividends coming through in sterling. This 
was bought as a Newfoundland stock.— 
B. T., Montreal. 


You made a mistake in buying Bowater 
common as a Newfoundland stock. It 
isn’t. Bowater is a U.K. organization with 
many plants in Britain and other parts 
of the world. It has a subsidiary, Bowater 
Corp. of North America, which handles 
Operations in Canada and the USS. 
through other subsidiaries including Bo- 
water’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Mills. 

If you had wanted an interest in the 
North American end of operations you 
could have purchased a preferred issue 
of Bowater of North America. 

Mind, there is nothing wrong with 
paying “good” Canadian money for a 
sterling security. Many Canadians re- 
cently have been stepping into overseas 
securities. Money and investment are 
universal. 

Your inquiry does illustrate how im- 
portant it is for an investor to know 
exactly what he is doing. Fortunately, 
Bowater is a sound industrial giant. But 
there are many people who will buy any 
highly-speculative stock on the basis of 
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a “hot tip” without looking into what 
they are buying. No housewife buys a 
washing machine without being certain 
that it will wash clothes. 

Of course, you can always sell your 
Bowater since there are Canadian dealers 
who maintain a market. Recent market 
price in Canadian funds for the sterling 
security you hold has been $5.45-$5.65. 


Placer Development 


I notice that Placer Development made 
a $10 million profit compared with $2 
million, but this doesn’t seem to budge 
the price from $12 to $14. Does it lack 
a sponsor?—W., J., Cannington. 


You could hardly class Placer among 
the type of mining securities that re- 
quire a “sponsor” to push their price up. 
Placer is a well-established holding com- 
pany with three main operating mining 
and oil subsidiaries. 

However, in examining last year’s re- 
sults which show that sudden jump in 
profits, the investor must not be misled 
into thinking that a $10 million profit 
level is permanent. 

This large amount and increase is the 
result of an extraordinary dividend by 
one of its subsidiaries. This dividend con- 
sisted largely of tax-paid surplus and is 
non-recurring. It was a special amount 
in a special year and the investor who 
thinks the stock should be selling at 
higher levels on the basis of profits is 
making a mistake. 

Your question again shows the im- 
portance of looking behind available in- 
formation. An investor could well follow 
the rule of asking “why” every time he 
notices a major change in a balance sheet. 
And companies could explain to share- 
holders why changes have occurred. 


George Weston B 


I bought 100 shares of George Weston B 
at $37 and it is now selling at $18-$19. 
Am wondering if I should take my medi- 
cine—H. P. A., Toronto. 


That loss in market value is steep. The 
action of Weston’s shares from the time 
you bought them illustrates that even 
so-called “blue chips” can cost money. 
Your $37 price is about the top that the 
B stock hit since Weston’s was re-or- 
ganized late in 1955, 

Undoubtedly your purchase came at 
a time when public enthusiasm over this 
food-industry giant was at a peak. But the 
investor who rides with the pack places 
himself in a vulnerable position. Weston’s 
attracted a lot of attention because it was 
in the throes of a major change. Rumors 
of all sorts were circulating, fanning 
speculative activity and interest. Now the 
changes have been made. 

Weston’s is one of the biggest organi- 
zations in the North American food in- 
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Eleventh Series 
On Sale Now 


Denominations 
$50, $100, $5090, 
$1000, $5000 
Interest averages 
3.76% for 12% 
years. 


Maturity: May 1, 


...and a wise, Daddy he is, too. Canada 
Savings Bonds are the safest investment 
he can buy for himself and for the family. 


















Canada Savings Bonds are always worth 
their purchase price and they can be cashed 
at any time for 100¢ on the dollar, plus 
earned interest. 


Order your Bonds from us now by letter or 
of eo 2 -yI) ¢ > re Hier 
1969 telephone, or call in at our nearest office. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


* e 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax Saint John 
Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa Kitchener Regina 
Edmonton Calgary Victoria London, Eng. Chicago New York 
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MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 





SQUARE 


Guarantee 
yourself 
a pension 
You'll feel more contented 
knowing you’re saving for 
those retirement years. Plan 


for an adequate income by 
contacting our branch office. 


The 
Continental Life 


Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
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Branch 


244 Bay St., EM. 8-4781 — Toronto — 2881 Dundas St. W., RO. 9-1167 
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THE SHAWINIGAN 
WATER AND POWER 
COMPANY 


NOTICE is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50c) per share on 
the Series ‘‘A’’ 4% Cumulative Redeem- 
able Preferred Shares and a dividend 
of fifty-six and one quarter cents 
(56%) on the Series “B’ 41/2 % 
Cumulative Redeemable Preferred Shares 
of the Company have been declared 
for the quarter ending December 31, 
1956 payable January 2, 1957 to 
shareholders of record November 30, 
1956. 

By Order of the Board. 


R. R. MERIFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, October 22, 1956 



















THE ROYAL BANK 


Dividend No. 277 
and Bonus 





Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend at the rate of forty- 
five cents per share for the 
current quarter, and a bonus 
of twenty-five cents per share 
for the year ending November 
30, 1956 upon the outstanding 
capital stock of this bank have 
been declared payable at the 
bank and its branches on and 
after Saturday, the 1st day of 
December, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on the 31st day of 
October, 1956; shares not fully 
paid for by the 31st day of 
October, 1956 to rank for the 
purpose of the said dividend 
to the extent of the payments 
made on or before that date on 
the said shares respectively. 

By Order of the Board. 

K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 


Montreal, October 22, 1956 








ALUMINIUM LIMITED 
DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 





On October 17th, 1956, a quarterly 
dividend of sixty cents per share in 
U.S. currency was declared on the 
no por value shares of this Company 
payable December 5th, 1956 to 
shoreholders of record at the close 
of business November 2nd, 1956. 


JAMES A. DULLEA 


Secretary 


Montreal 
Oct. 17th, 1956 








SIMPSONS, LIMITED 


COMMON SHARES 
Dividend Notice 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of twelve and one-half cents 
(1242c.) per share on the outstanding 
Common Shares of the Company has 
been declared payable December 15, 
1956 to shareholders of record as at 
the close of business on November 15, 
1956. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 
By order of the Board. 


Frank Hay, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Toronto, October 19, 1956. 
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dustry. But the fever of speculative buy- 
ing has died down. The Weston organi- 
zation is continuing operations and the 
glamorous rumors and stories have ended. 
The company’s shares must now be as- 
sessed as an out-and-out investment. This 
is important to keep in mind on any ven- 
ture into the market. Consider the real 
value of a potential purchase. Long-term 
investment must ignore speculation and 
must concentrate on what is known and 
what is fact. 

For example, in the case of the Weston 
organization, dividends are at the rate 
of 30 cents a share annually. And this 
rate was set in May this year, long after 
you paid $37. But even assuming that 
when you bought the B shares you could 
count on a 30-cent annual rate, the re- 
turn on your money would be less than 
1%. And at recent market levels, the 
return is less than 2%. 

How can George Weston shares then 
be considered an investment? The earn- 
ing power of money put in these shares 
is slight. Canada Savings Bonds with 
344% return and better are more at- 
tractive as straight investments. 

Many holders of Weston shares look 
at earning power and future growth pros- 
pects. Recent reports have indicated that 
the earning power of the many firms in 
which George Weston has an_ interest 
(direct and indirect) is somewhere around 
$2.70 a share on Weston’s. But it is most 
unlikely that any major portion of this 
earning power will be available to Wes- 
ton’s shareholders in the form of divi- 
dends for some time. The whole organi- 
zation has embarked on major expansions 
in both Canada and the U.S. and every 
cent available is being ploughed back 
into the business. 

The moral: Look before you leap. And 
don’t jump into the water with everybody 
else. It gets crowded and confused and 
you might drown. 


Gunnar 


Would you give me a report on what you 
think of Gunnar?—G. W. C., Ottawa. 


Gunnar, as you undoubtedly know, is 
the first of the big uranium mines to 
get a government contract covering sale 
of uranium concentrates at premium 
prices. The difficulty in assessing this 
and other uranium issues is the lack of 
information resulting from government 
security. 

But there are some crumbs of informa- 
tion which make the Gunnar picture look 
interesting for the investor. 

The company recently reported a pro- 
fit of $1 a share over the first six-months 
of full commercial production of uranium 
concentrates. This means the mine is 
making money and is well on the way 
after going through a break-in period. 

Also, the investor should keep in mind 





that Gunnar is expanding its mill capa- 
city by 32% and has received assurances 
from Ottawa that its additional produc- 
tion will be bought at premium prices. 
Gunnar’s original contract called for sale 
of some $76 million worth of uranium 
to March 31, 1962. This contract was set 
up to allow paying for the Gunnar plant 
and a “fair” profit. 

Now, with the additional material 
available for sale and assurance of a 
market, it appears likely that Gunnar will 
do even better than had been expected. 
However, negotiations are still underway 
covering this additional contract. 

At about $20, the stock is selling near 
its high for the year and is up from 
a $15.25 low. Generally, uraniums have 
been depressed in the market until some 
investment buying appeared recently. 

We would be tempted to class Gunnar 
as having investment merit were it not 
for the fact that there is a dearth of in- 
formation on which to base a carefully- 
considered opinion. Certainly, for anyone 
who feels uranium mining is growing, it 
has attractive prospects. 

One of the key problems is to calculate 
how uranium will grow. Opinions are 
conflicting on whether there will be any 
major demand for uranium after govern- 
ment contracts expire. It may be that 
existing uranium mines will have a 
lengthy belt-tightening period until large- 
scale commercial markets are developed. 


In Brief 


Are any of these stocks active—Klondike 
Gold Quartz Mines, Weymarn Petrole- 
ums, Bayonne Consolidated, Natural Gas 
Development, Reno Gold, Pacific East- 
ern, Alberta Pacific Consolidated?— 
G. S., Victoria. 

Only Pacific Eastern and Alberta Pacific, 


trading at 13 cents and 45 cents respec- 
tively. Others have disappeared. 


Any information available on Centrecour 
Gold Mines, May-Spiers Gold, Siscoe 
Extension Gold?—A. A., London. 


Disappeared. 


CONSULT US ON 


Estate 


planning 


TORONTO GENERAL 
TRUSTS 


Corporation 


Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Windsor, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
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Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


“WHAT'S A TENDER?” asked Pete, and his 
father had to explain the main features 
of this useful device. 

The boy seemed to follow it all, and 
then left the room muttering to himself. 
He was soon back, however. “Those old 
rose standards you want dug up! I'll tend- 
er the job.” 

“Okay, son!” his father laughed. 
“What’s your offer?” 

Pete was ready. “I want a quarter for 
each,” he said. “There’s more than two 
dozen, and I’ll do the lot in two hours.” 

“Accepted!” chuckled his father. “But 
you'll pay a penalty if you exceed the 
two hours.” He paused a moment, want- 
ing to be fair. “For the first minute over 
the time you'll pay a penny, for the sec- 
ond minute two cents, for the third min- 
ute three cents and so on: and part of a 
minute counts as a minute.” 

And so Pete started, his father check- 


ACROSS 


1 See 1D. 
a goes bereft of woes, 
To get the fruit, do you suppose? (5) 
9 It’s care I’m taking over this day. (9) 


10 She made an entry in her daily diary. (5) 


11 See 29. 


12 ’s Dilemma makes a dramatic one to 30. (6) 
14.The backward head of 9 will work at it. (5) 


15 The case of the de-tailed 15D. (3) 


16 Timely 12 to plums that are half green. 


18 See 1D 


20 A 29 was William Tell’s. And it had to be good! (3) 
21 If you’ve made a mistake in this answer, you have and you 


haven't. (5) 
25 Nectar is made from it. (6) 


26 Badly bit in bed by fleas when Alf left, so out they go! (3-5) 
29, 11. Just so, this might be a-la-mode. (5-3, 5) 


30 See 1D. 
31 I sell thread. (5) 
32 See 8. 


DOWN 


1,1A, 30, 18A. Despite this M.D.s_ still recommend 29s. 


(2, 5, 1, 3, 5, 3, 6, 4) 


2 Wearing these, one goes with abandon, by the sound of it. (7) 
3 These birds sound like part of an orchestral section. (8) 


4 ’Enry ‘Iggins didn’t tell the truth! (5) 
5 It raises an issue. (4) 
6 Water the fruit and they'll be larger. (6) 


ing the time carefully. When the boy 

had finished he agreed that a net amount 

of $3.47 was due to him for the job. 

There weren’t as many as fifty, but we 

would like to know how many of those 

standards he dug up. (35) 
Answer on page 46. 


Chess Problem 


by ‘Centaur’ 


OFF TO THE side of the change-mate, we 
have a modern two-move idea called the 
Rukhlis theme. In this there are no 
change-mates, but the mates provided 
for certain black moves occur after other 
black defenses in the solution. The pro- 
gressive Italian composer Ottavio Stocchi 
has an economical example, and a subtle 
one by J. Buchwald of the U.S.A. is 
given below. 


Solution of Problem 152. 


Key-move 1.Q-K7, threatening 2.QxKt 
mate. If Kt-Q6 (correction move); 2.BxP 


By Their Fruits ----- 


By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


(4) 


mate. If Kt else (random moves); 2.Kt- 
B3 mate. If RxQ; 2.KtxP mate. 

In the initial position we have set 
Kt-K5; 2.Kt-B3 mate, and Kt else; 2.BxP 
mate. The theme play in solution is 
both reciprocal changed play and cor- 
rection play to this. 


Problem No. 153, by J. Buchwald, 
White mates in two 








Solution to last puzzle 


7 He’s always doing it, the dumb yes-man! (7) ACROSS 
8, 32. Is it playing the game to squeeze them? (7, 3, 6) 
13,24. We bet they never gave a 29, 11 after leaving the garden. 1 Dior 


(4, 3, 3) 


15 The shape of Pearl before she reached fifty. (4) 
17 Mother’s looking different since taking E here. (4, 4) 
18 Used in manufacturing armored planes? (3, 4) 


19 One who does has taking ways. (7) 


22 Dirt, too, is disturbed by this Italian entertainment. (7) 


23 Sandy runs out on them! (7) 
24 See 13. 


3 A fat chance 
10 Nothing 

11 Entrant 

12 Overcrowd 

13 Dream 

14 Bastions 

16 Tattoo 

19 Dodger 


27 But this fruit of the South Seas isn’t the toast of the land. (5) 21 Horrible 
28 Change for a ten may a-mount to this. (4) 24 Inset 


26 Enclosure 7 Nearest 
29 Devotee 8 Extempore 
30 Shorten 9 Disc 
31 New Zealand 14 Bedridden 
32 Eros 15 Ice 
17 Air 
DOWN 18 Moccasin 
: 20 Disavow 
1 Dingo 22 Bluster 
2 Outlets 23 Repeal 
4 Foghorns 25 Title 
5 Treads 27 Odor 
6 Hated 28 Ernes (402) 


45 
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Letters 


School System 


Congratulations to Mr. Hall on his article 
on the schools and to you for publishing 
it. More than 40 years of experience as 
pupil and teacher in “the best educational 
system in Canada” compels me to endorse 
every word he has written. Many of the 
trustees I have met are ignorant of the 
means and ends of education, cannot rec- 
ognize the stupefying dullness of many of 
the text books now in use, and cannot dis- 
criminate between the teachers who are 
intelligent and enthusiastic and those who 
are marking time waiting for their pen- 
sions. 

There is one reform I should like to add 
to those suggested by Mr. Hall—smaller 
schools and more of them, and, of course 
smaller classes. The conditions now pre- 
vailing in our sprawling factories of edu- 
cation are such that only madly dedicated 
men and women are attracted to the 
wretched career of school teaching. 


KINGSTON, ONT. C. J. VINCENT 


Mistaken Meaning 

In your issue of October 13th, Mr. J. L. 
Ross of Toronto has mistaken my mean- 
ing in my reference to the heroes of the 
novels of John Buchan. My complaint 
against them was not that they were brave, 
patriotic and chivalrous, but that they used 
these virtues to cover up action of a type 
that was most undesirable; they took the 
law into their own hands, beating up and 
even killing people whom they disliked, 
exactly as the tough heroes of modern 
detective stories do. 

The Buchan type of hero is also to be 
found in the Bulldog Drummond stories 
and in the novels of Dornford Yates, and 
he is, in essence, a Fascist bully. I refer 
Mr. Ross to the extremely interesting study 
of this type in a book called Clubland 
Heroes, by Richard Usborne, reviewed in 
SATURDAY NIGHT issue of January 2nd, 
1954. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. ROBERTSON DAVIES 


Youngest President 


I am wondering if you consider the Mari- 
time Provinces as part of Canada, since 
in your article on the President of Carle- 
ton College you that “he is the 
youngest academic head in Canada”. 

Dr. Colin B. Mackay, President of the 


State 


oldest university in Canada—the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick—is five years Pres- 
ident Bissell’s junior. 


FREDERICTON EDITH G. MCLEOD 


Editor’s note: Our apologies to the Mari- 
times and President Mackay. Writer Irv- 
ing got misled by an inaccurate reference 
that put six years on Dr. Mackay’s age. 


Church Music 


As usual, I enjoyed Robertson Davies’ 
last contribution to your periodical as 
much as anything that I read in any maga- 
zine .. . I feel, however, that he has sacri- 
ficed truth for an epigram when he says 
“we shall hope next to hear fugues even 
in those last strongholds of really bad 
music, the churches”. 

Come now, Mr. Davies, this is un- 
worthy of you! . We frequently per- 
form fugues, both vocal and instrumental. 
Nor is my church a “voice crying in the 
wilderness” . 

Admittedly the standard of music in 
many churches is still regrettably low. 
Sometimes the organist is at fault—but 
he is usually underpaid or not paid at all. 
Sometimes the resources of the church 
are small and the music is of necessity 
of a very elementary type. Sometimes the 
minister or congregation insists on conces- 
sions to bad taste. But during the eight 
years I have spent in this country I have 
noticed a steady improvement in the 
standard of church music... 
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FALSTAFF, England 


DIE MEISTERSINGER, Germany 


ie 





MANON, France 


‘Throughout the world 


more people buy Dcagrau's VO. 


than any other brand of whisky 


, 


exported from any country. CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLD DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 


DISTILLED. AGED AND BOTTLED UNOER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
JOSEPH E SEAGRAM & SONS.LIMITED 
WATERLOO ONTARIO CANADA 


OISTILLERS SINCE 1857 


PRODUCE OF CANADA 


MEW LABEL DESIGN ADOPTED OCT 1, 1940 
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I PAGLIACCI, Italy 


LAKME, India 






Famous operas and the countries in which the plots are located 
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